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October  18,  1974 


As  pursuant  to  our  contract  between  Roxbury  Action  Program,  Inc.,  Boston 
Housing  Authority,  and  the  Department  of  CoaBunlty  Affairs,  we  are 
requesting  our  third  payment  In  the  aaount  of  $8,800.00  for  services 
rendered  for  the  month  of  September  (see  report). 
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Selected  By  The  United  States  Jaycees  As  One  Of  The  Nation's  lOO  Most  Successful  Self-  Help  Programs 

PATRICIA     RAYNOK  GEORGE     J.      MORRISON  LLOYD     H.     KING  FORSYTHL\     A.     CRAYTON 

CHAIRPERSON  PRESIDENT  VICE     PRESIDENT  TREASURER 


Third  monthly  period  report  on  activities  carried  out  under  the  Planning 
Contract  between  Roxbury  Action  Program,  Inc.,  Boston  Housing  Authority 
and  the  Department  o£  Conminity  Affairs. 

The  third  period  of  activities  and  services  completed  and  which  are 
now  in  place  include  the  following  sections. 

1.   Neighborhood  analysis  of  the  impact  area  which  includes  a  historical 
sketch  and  profile  of  the  Highland  Park  section  of  Boston  from  pre-re- 
volutionary  war  times  to  the  present  day. 

Demographic  profile  data  which  illustrate  graphically  the  changes 
the  neighborhood  has  undergone  and  the  direction  in  which  it  is  now 
moving. 

A  physical  and  environmental  profile  of  the  area  that  decribes  in 
some  detail  the  unique  character  of  Highland  Park  and  its  continuing  desir- 
ability as  a  viable  inner-city  neighborhood. 

2.  A  completed  analysis  of  the  housing  stock  presently  in  the  area,  and 
the  "policy"  that  has  been  and  is  being  prcposed  in  regard  to  it  by  this 
organization  (RAP).  As  well  as  the  strategy  (s)  we  shall  affect  in  the  use 
of  705,  707  and  other  state,  federal  or  municipal  programs  already  in 
existence  or  those  which  may  in  the  near  future  come  on  line.  The  overriding 
concern  being  the  total  viability  of  Highland  Park  as  a  prime  city  neigh- 
borhood with  good  to  excellent  public  as  well  as  private  housing. 

3.  A  tentative  analysis  based  on  deisred  kinds  of  services  and  service 
capabilities  of  coomunity  facilities  without  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
effectively  accomplish  the  entire  effect  of  building  (or  rather)  rebuilding 
the  Highland  Park  Coomunity  to  its  best  advantage. 
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U .  Highland  Park  -  Area  Analysis 

A.  Historical  Profile 

The  Highland  Park  cominunity  is  located  in  Roxbury  v;hich  is  one  of 
two  areas  of  predominant  Black  settlement  in  the  Citv,  the  second 
area  being  Dorchester.   As  indicated  in  Figure  I-l  Highland  Park 
occupies  a  fairly  central  location  within  the  City  of  Boston  proper. 
The  community  is  some  2  to  2  1/2  miles  from  the  Downtov/n  Core  with 
fairly  easv  access  by  wav  of  Dudley  Rapid  Transit  Station. 
(Figure  I-l) 

As  a  distinct  physical  unit.  Highland  Park  is  defined  on  three  of 
its  four  sides  by  three  major  city  arterials,  Coliombus  Avenue  oii 
the  west,  the  proposed  new  Dudley  Street  on  the  north  and  Washington 
Street  on  the  east.   The  southern  boundary  is  composed  of  Richie 
and  Marcella  Streets  and  the  Connolly  Playground.   Dudley  Station, 
located  on  the  northeastern  tip  of  the  community,  provides  a 
principal  node  in  addition  to  access  to  downtown  Boston.  Jackson 
Square,  located  diagonally  opposite     Dudley  Square, forms  a 
second  major  node  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  neighborhood 
(Figure  1-2  and  Appendix  1) . 

Historicallv,  settlement  in  Highland  Park  predates  the  American 
Revolution  with  initial  settlement  beginning  in  1630.1  Remnants  of 
this  early  settlement  remain.   Though  not  representing  the  total 
number  existing  within  the  area,  five  sites  have  been  officially 
designated  as  historical  sites  and  are  now  listed  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historical  Places  (Figure  1-3) .  Principal  among  these 
five  is  the  John  Eliot  Sq.  site  which  includes  the  First  Church  in 
Roxbury  (1804)  ,  riarcus  Garvey  House  (1853)  ,  Dudley  School  (1873)  , 
Ionic  Hall  (1803),  Soooner-Lambert  House  (1780),  Dillawav  Thomas 
House  (ca.l750).  Hotel  Eliot  (ca.  1880)  and  the  Cox  Building 
(ca.  1865),   Sites  No.  2,3,  and  4  consist  of  the  Edward  Everett 
Hale  House  (1840) ,  Alvan  Kittredge  House  (1836)  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  House  (1850) .  The  remaining  site  consists  of  Roxbury  High 
Fort  built  in  1775  as  one  of  a  series  of  forts  constructed  through- 
out the  City  as  a  means  of  defense  against  the  British  during  the 
War  of  Independence. 

T^ile  the  early  settlement  of  Highland  Park  centered  around  Dudley 
and  Eliot  Squares,  its  principal  development  occurred  during  the 
1825-1870  period.^   This  period  v/as  marked  by  suburbanization  as  a 
group  of  central  city  residents,  seeking  a  pleasant  residential 
community,  bought  a  26  acre  parcel  surrounding  the  High  Fort  site 
in  1825  and  subdivided  the  land  among  themselves.   Subsequently, 
in  1835  Alvan  Kittredge  acquired  a  substantial  amount  of  land  and 
was  signally  responsible  for  much  of  the  development  during  this 
period. 


r^   "Architectural  History  of  Highland  Park  Area".  Highland  Study, 
Boston  Architectural  Center,  1971. 
2.  Ibid. 
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This  period  was  marked  by  a  development  pattern  in  which  large 
parcels  were  subdivided  and  sold  off  as  individual  lots  for  the 
construction  of  single  or  double  houses.   This  period  of  the 
suburbanization  of  Highland  Park  was  described  by  Sam  B.  Warner, 
PH.D.,  Instructor  in  Historv,  Harvard  University,  June  1961:-^ 

...Here,  just  beyond  Boston , wealthy  men  from  the  City  first 
demonstrated  the  suburban  style  of  living.  With  the  coming  of 
the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  in  1835,  and  the  Old  Colony 
in  1845,  upper  middle  class  business  men  began  to  imitate  this 
manner. . . 

...Here  the  clustering  of  men  of  wealth  produced  a  somewhat 
homogeneous  suburb  and  allowed  these  men  by  their  concentration 
to  dominate  the  local  government.   Finally  here  a  safe  and 
healthy  environment  for  women  and  children  could  be  provided. . . 

The  second  rrajor  period  of  Highland  Park  development  occurred  during 
1870-1900  in  which  the  area  was  marked  by  the  intensification  of 
land  use  and  building.   It  was  during  this  period  that  the  change 
from  single  houses  to  row  housing  occurred.   This  change  in  housing 
types  was  also  accompanied  by  the  construction  of  multi-family 
housing  or  apartments  as  evidenced  by  the  Hotel  Eliot,  previously 
mentioned.  As  indicated  in  the  Highlands  study,  "the  most  intense 
and  most  urban  development  occurred  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  two  estates  on  Kittredge  Park  were  subdivided  and  built  ud 
with  three-story  brick  tenements."  However,  most  of  the  multi-family 
housing  was  so  constructed  to  orovide  for  vertical  separation  and 
individual  ownership  of  units.   It  is  also  noted  here  that  this 
area  as  will  be  shov/n  further  on  in  the  study  is  the  area  most 
affected  by  the  ills  of  tenement  housing. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  the  remaining  vacant  lots  were  filled 
and  Highland  Park  became  essentiallv  fully  developed.  The  remaining 
period,  1900  to  1970,  is  seen  as  being  the  change  and  decline  of 
Highland  Park.  With  the  exception  of  a  group  of  apartment  buildings 
constructed  in  1969,  as  of  1970  no  new  residential  construction  had 
occurred  since  the  1920 's. 4   The  area  which  was  early  developed  for 
suburban  living  was  discarded  for  new  suburban  locations  further 
distant  from  the  central  core  of  the  City  made  possible  by  the  extension 
of  the  transit  system  and  the  use  of  the  automobile.  This  decentral- 
ization of  residential  locations  by  the  former  non-Black  population 
has  transformed  the  neighborhood  into  a  residential  area  comprised 
substantially  of  Blacks  and  other  minorities.   Census  data  indicate 
that  in  1960  Highland  Park  had  a  population  of  approximately  7,000 
withi Blacks  comprising  some  33  percent.  Conversely,  in  1970  the 
population  had  declined  to  approximately  4,300  with  Blacks  comprising 
some  64  percent  or  a  reverse  in  racial  composition  during  the  ten- 
year  period.   Indications  are  that  while  the  racial  composition  has 
changed  the  level  of  population  has  stabilized  and  is  now  on  the 
incline . 

As  will  be  detailed  in  the  further  sections  of  this  study,  while  the 
former  residents  have  relocated  to  other  areas  of  the  metropolis, 
ownership  of  property  has  remained  in  original  control.  This  movement 


3.  Ibid 

4.  Ibid 
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of  former  non— Black  residents  to  the  newer  suburbs  or  other  city 
locations  while  maintaining  ownership  of  Highland  Park  proerpty 
has  resulted  in  the  type  of  disinvestment  as  alluded  to  by 
Morrison  in  his  studv  of  suburbanization  and  its  resulting  effects 
on  central  city  neighborhoods.    This  process  of  decentralization 
is   found  to  produce  deterioration  and  property  abandonment  in 
central  city  neighborhoods  as  investment  capital  is  withdrawn  with 
a  concomitant  result  of  producing  social  obsolescence  in  previously 
sound  neighborhoods. This  phenomena  can  be  seen  also  taking  place  in 

Mattapan/Dorchester  Area. 
This  transformation  of  Highland  Park  from  predominantly  white  to 
predominantly  Black  marks  another  period  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  this  neighborhood.   The  task  faced  now  is  to  arrest  decay 
of  this  historic  area  and  to  build  anew  where  vacant  or  unmaintain- 
able buildings  have  been  demolished.   As  summarized  in  the  Highlands 
Study,  "The  next  chanter  of  the  area's  history  is  about  to  be  written 
as  Highland  Park  is  rediscovered  as  a  desirable  place  to  live". 

B.   Demographic  Profile 

Highland  Park,  as  typical  of  many  segments  of  inner  city  areas,  has 
undergone  a  significant  racial  transformation.   A  definitive  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  residents  can  be  seen  in  Tables  I-l,  1-2  and  1-3. 
Further,  this  information  is  provided  in  comparative  form  to  indicate 
the  relative  population  characteristics  of  Highland  Park  residents 
in  comparison  with  Roxbury  and  the  city  of  Boston  as  a  whole. 
The  substance  of  the  information  is  summarized  as  follows: 

-The  population  is  predominantly  Black  in  comparison  to  the  city  but 
in  terms  of  Roxbury,  Highland  Park  has  a  substantial  non-Black 
population.  (Appendices  2-4). 


5.   Peter  A.  Morrison,  Population  Movements  and  the  Shape  of 
Urban  Growth;  Implications  for  Public  Policv,  The  Rand  Corporation^ 
Feb.,  1972. 


TABLE  I-l   GENERAL  AND  SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Population 

Total  Population 
Racial  Compos itTon 

Black  % 

Non-Black  % 

Puerto  Rican  % 

Spanish  Speaking  % 

Age  Composition 

Persons  under  age  18  years  ' 
Persons  age  62  and  over  % 
Dependency  Ratio 

Household  &  Family  Composition 


HIGHLAND  PARK    ROXBURY*  CITY  OJ*  BOST( 


4,335 

64 

24 

3 

9 


33 
16 
87/100 


Number  of  households  1,461 

1  person  household  %  29 

Number  of  unrelated  individuals  309 

Number  of  families  873 

Husband-wife  families  %  67 

With  female  family  head  %       33 

■-  Average  household  size  3, 

Average  family  size  4, 


Education 


With  8  years  education  or  less 
College,  4  years  or  more% 
Median  school  vears  completed 


29 

9 
11.5 


38 

,490 

641 

,071 

84 

16 

10 

80 

2 

1 

4 

3 

36 

28 

13 

16 

96 

/lOO 

8( 

D/lOO 

12, 

,544 

217, 

,622 

27 

29 

4, 

,806 

127, 

,201 

8, 

,838 

142, 

,019 

56 

72 

38 

22 

3.1 

2.9 

3.9 

3.6 

32 

26 

4 

10 

10.9 

12.1 

Social  Welfare 

Families  with  Public  Assistance 

income  %  19 

Families  with  Social  Security 

income  %  14 


30 
16 


14 
23 


*  Roxbury  defined  by  census  tracts  802  through  807  and  814  through 
821  Source:  1970  Census  of  Housing  and  Population. 


TABLE  1-2  LABOR  FORCE  CHARACTERISTICS 
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HIGHLAND  PARK 
Black  Non  Black  Total 
T%1      T%1 


T%T 


13 


Labor  force  composition 

Total  Labor  force 
Male 
Female 

Married  women  in  labor 
force ,  husband  present 

Unemployment 

Total  Labor  force 
Labor  force,  male 
Labor  force,  female 


Nature  of  Employment , Male  &  Female 


Professional , technical ,etc. 

Managers  &  Administrators 

Sales  workers 

Clerical  &  kindred  workers 

Craftsmen , foremen ,  etc. 

Operatives 

Transport  operatives 

Laborers , blue  collar  worker 

Farm  workers 

Service  workers 

Household  workers 


13 


6 
3 

11 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 

Black  Non-Black  Total 


13 


7 

12 

6 


T%T 


14 


T%T 


61 

39 

13 

87 

51 

52 

51 

54 

54 

54 

49 

48 

49 

46 

46 

46 

15 


9 

25 

15 

10 

18 

17 

6 

3 

5 

3 

6 

6 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

6 

20 

18 

19 

22 

27 

27 

8 

14 

10 

10 

10 

10 

18 

14 

16 

18 

9 

10 

8 

5 

4 

3 

3 

8 

4 

7 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

16 

20 

17 

21 

15 

16 

5 

3 

4 

2 

1 

TABLE  1-3  INCOME  CHARACTERISTICS 


Familv  Income 
Less  than  $1,000 
$1,000  to  $3,999 
$4,000  to  $4,999 
$5,000  to  $5,999 
$6,000  to  $7,000 
$8,000  to  $9,999 
$10,000  or  more 


Families  with  Income  Below  Povertv  Level 


7 

7 

7 

5 

2 

3 

30 

21 

27 

24 

11 

13 

6 

5 

6 

9 

5 

6 

4 

5 

4 

9 

6 

6 

18 

12 

16 

15 

16 

14 

11 

21 

15 

13 

15 

15 

24 

29 

25 

25 

45 

43 

Percent  of  all  families  24 

With  female  family  head  52 

Receiving  public  assist.  25 

Mean  Family  Income 

Median  Family  Income  $6,312 


24 

24 

25 

9 

12 

47 

51 

73 

47 

57 

53 

34 

61 

37 

46 

$7, 

,382 

$10,272 

$6, 

,639 

$6,346 

$9,133 

11 


-As  with  both  Roxbury  and  the  citv  the  elderly  and  the  yo-ung  comprise 
almost  50  percent  of  total  population.   A  dependency  ratio  can  be 
obtained  by  equating  these  two  sub-groups  to  the  18-61  sub-group. ^ 
TVhile  Roxbury  has  a  high  dependency  ratio  of  96  "dependents"  per  100 
people  in  the  "productive"  ages,  the  ratio  in  Highland  Park  of "87/100" 
tends  to  merge  toward  that  of  the  City.  (Appendices  2,3,  5-6). 

-In  terms  of  household  composition  each  of  the  three  entities  tend 
to  have  a  similarly  high  percentage  of  one  person  households.  In  terms 
of  Family  composition  Highland  Park  again  approaches  the  city  percentage 
of  husband-wife  families  which  denotes  a  strong  indicator  of  stability. 
Data  indicate  that  the  remainder  of  families  in  Highland  Park  have  a 
female  as  family  head,  the  percentage  being  a  third  higher  than  that 
for  the  city  but  lower  than  Roxbury. 

-In  terms  of  education  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  educational 
attainment  in  Highland  Park  and  the  Citv  as  a  whole.  For  the  population 
of  25  years  of  age  and  over  Highland  Park  residents  are  at  the  mid- 
point between  Roxbury  and  the  city  in  terms  of  persons  with  8  years 
of  education  or  less.   On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  college  educated 
in  Highland  Park  tends  to  reflect  that  of  the  city  and  is  more  than 
twice  the  percentage  for  Roxbury.   The  comparatively  high  median  number 
of  school  years  completed  denotes  an  educational  resource  comparative 
to  the  city  and  the  national  level.   This  figure  also  reflects  a  state 
in  which  persons  with  higher  levels  of  education  more  than  counter- 
balance the  number  of  persons  with  8  years  of  education  or  less. 

-19  percent  of  Highland  Park  families  receive  public  assistance  income. 
While  this  figure  is  36  percent  greater  than  that  for  the  Citv,  it  is 
36  percent  less  than  that  for  Roxbury.   The  number  of  families  receiving 
social  security  income  is  similar  for  Highland  Park  and  Roxburv  residents 
However,  while  both  of  these  population  segments  have  19  percent  less 
elderly  residents  than  the  city  as  a  whole,  their  number  of  families 
receiving  social  security  income  is  approximately  35  percent  less  than 
that  for  the  city  as  a  whole  (assuming  a  relationship  exists  between 
family  social  security  income  and  elderly  persons) . 

-The  composition  of  the  labor  force  by  sex  is  similar  for  Highland  Park 
and  the  city  as  a  whole  with  no  significant  differential  between  Black 
and  Non-Black  workers.   City-wide  males  exceed  females  bv  8  percent  and 
in  Highland  Park  by  2  percent.   This  differential  is  due  to  population 
composition.   City-wide  females  16  years  and  over  exceed  like  males 
by  25  percent  while  in  Highland  Park  such  females  exceed  males  by  33 
percent  for  a  differential  by  sex  of  8  percent. 

-In  terms  of  unemployment,  significant  differentials  exist  by  race  and 
the  differential  is  compounded  when  the  variance  within  race  by  sex  is 
considered.   City  wide  the  unemployement  rate  of  Blacks  as  a  whole 
exceeds  non-Blacks  by  75  percent.   When  sex  is  considered,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  Black  males  is  3  times  that  of  non-Black  males  while  the 


6.   R.C.  Atchley,  Using  Population  Data  in  Community  Planning, 1966 
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rate  of  Black  females  is  2  times  that  of  non-Black  females.   While 
the  unemployment  rate  of  Black  males  is  2  times  that  of  Black 
females,  the  rate  for  non-Black  males  is  only  1/3  greater  than  that 
for  non-Black  females.   Within  Highland  Park  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  is  some  2  percentage  points  greater  than  the  city-wide  rate 
but  this  higher  rate  is  further  compounded  by  the  race-sex  differen- 
tials described  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

-The  overall  nature  of  employment  in  Highland  Park  reflects  that  of  the 
city  in  some  forms  of  v/ork  and  diverges  in  others.   The  percentage 
of  professionals,  managers  and  administrators  and  craftsmen  in  the 
community  tends  to  represent  the  percentage  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 
This  relationship  also  complements  the  higher  education  attainment 
relationship  that  was  previously  noted  in  terms  of  Highland  Park 
residents  vis  a  vis  the  citv.   Conversely,  operatives  and  laborers  are 
60  and  75  percent,  respectively,  higher  in  number  in  the  community  than 
for  the  city.   Clerical  workers  and  sales  worker  s  provide  additional 
35  percent  and  66  percent  differentials  for  the  citv  workers  vs. 
Highland  Park  residents.   At  the  lowest  level  of  employment,  service 
workers,  the  Highland  Park  and  city  rates  are  essentially  the  same. 
In  terms  of  race,  percentages  of  workers  per  classification  differ 
significantly  between  Blacks  and  non-Blacks  both  for  the  city  and 
Highland  Park  in  a  majority  of  the  eleven  classifications. 

-Within  Highland  Park  the  income  distributions  by  race  tend  to  have  a 
counterbalancing  effect.   Non-Blacks  tend  to  have  higher  incomes  at  the 
lower  level  (zero  to  $4,999)  and  at  the  Higher  level  ($8,000  or  more) 
while  Blacks  tend  to  exceed  non-Blacks  in  the  $5,000  to  $8,000  range. 
Conversely,  on  a  city-wide  basisa  significant  differential  exists 
between  Black  and  non-Black  incomes  with  a  sharp  divergence  at 
the  $8,000  and  greater  level.   Income  levels  for  Highland  Park  residents 
tend  to  reflect  the  city  at  the  $4,000  to  $9,999  range.  Sharp 
differentials  exist  at  incomes  less  than  $5,000  and  at  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more.   These  comparative  distributions  by  sector  and 
race  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1-4.  (see  appendices  7-9) 

The  above  demographic  characteristics  indicate  a  v/ide  range  of  socio- 
economic groups  within  Highland  Park.   While  there  exists  within  the 
community  families  and  individuals  who  occupy  disadvantageous  positions 
with  irespect  to  education,  employment  and  income,  data  indicate  the 
nucleus  of  a  heterogeneous  socio-economic  structure  which  lends  itself 
for  reinforcement  and  which  portends  the  potential  for  a  viable 
community. 

C.  Environmental  and  Physical  Profile 

Highland  Park  represents  one  of  Boston's  most  historical  residential 
communities.   Its  topography  indicates  that  it  has  been  and,  potent- 
ially,could  be  one  of  the  city's  most  picturesque.   While  the  princi- 
pal asset  of  this  area,  notwithstanding  the  topography,  location,  etc., 
has  been  and  is  its  historical  buildings,  it  is  this  age  factor  that 
must  now  be  contended  with.   This  age  factor  is  further  compounded  by 
the  disinvestment  of  absentee  owners  who  have  maintained  control  of 
original  property. 
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Environmental  and  physical  characteristics  have  been  considered  in 
terms  of  zoning,  land  use,  residential  building  types,  construction  of 
buildings,  dwelling  unit  occupancv,  building  and  dwelling  unit 
conditions  and  general  environmental  conditions.   This  data,  in 
addition  to  providing  a  descriptive  overview  of  the  neighborhood, 
provide    a  measurement  of  the  neiqhborhood ' s  fundamental  physical 
foundation  and  the  degree  and  nature  of  restorative  efforts  necessary 
to  reestablish  the  area  as  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live. 

-In  terms  of  officially  sanctioned  use  of  the  land,  the  majority  of 
the  interior  of  the  community  is  zoned  for  residential  use  with  non- 
residential use  occurring  around  the  oeripherv  along  major  arterials. 
The  residentially  zoned  area  is  zoned  roughly  60  oercent  R8  and 
40  percent  HI.   The  R8  area  permits  any  type  of  dwelling  units  con- 
strained only  by  the  floor  area  ratio  of  the  building  vs.  site.  The 
HI  area  is  basically  limited  to  1  and  2  family  row  housing  with  a 
maximum  height  of  three  stories.   Other  types  of  dwellings  are  permitted 
in  the  HI  zone  but  with  the  constraint  of  a  100  percent  increase  in 
required  lot  size,  (see  appendix  10) 

-A  good  measuring  index  of  a  neighborhood  is  its  land  use  index  or 
land  use  distribution.   The  following  tabulation  is  an  approximate 
breakdown  of  the  use  of  the  183  acres  of  the  Highland  Park  Land; 
(appendices  11-17) 
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68 

37 

5 

3 
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20 
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11 

6 

d     4  9 

27 

inov. )22 

12 

Residential 

Retail 

Neighborhood  Services 

Public  Facilities 

Industrial 

Public  Open  space 

Vacant  or  unimproved  land (corr. land 

Streets  and  public  ways 

Significant  non-residential  uses  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1-5.  Accompany- 
ing the  land  use  are  the  following  salient  features:  (appendices  15-29). 

Tot. Number  of  parcels  1419 

Vacant  parcels  31% 

Tot. Number  of  buildings  889 

Wood  buildings  62% 

Masonry  buildings  38% 

Tot. Number  of  residential  buildings        781 

One  Family  33% 

Two  family  21% 

Three  family  35% 

Four  family  6% 

Five  or  more  5% 

Tot. Number  of  dwelling  units  1764 

General  vacancy  rate  1.27% 

*Effective  vacancy  rate  1.03% 

Mean  net  population  density  64  persons  per  acre 

Mean  net  dwellina  unit  density        26  units  per  acre 
Renter  occupancy  70% 

-General  environmental  condition   in  a  residential  community  is  a  major 
factor  in  determining  its  desirabilitv   as  well  as  attractiveness  to 
potential  residents.'    Important  aspects  are  the     incidence  of 
vacant  or  unimproved  parcels,  parcels  lacking  environmental  maintenance, 
number  of  deteriorated  buildings  and  number  of  vacant  or  abandoned 
buildings.^   The  extent  of  these  conditions  is  seen  in  the  following 
tabulation:  (appendices  15,  16,  30-35). 

Vacant  or  unimproved  parcels  31% 

Parcels  lacking  environmental  maint.   20% 

Deteriorated  buildings  50% 

Vacant  or  abandoned  buildings  11% 


♦Effective  vacancy  rate  is  determined  by  deducting  the  number 
of  vacant  units  existing  in  deteriorated  buildings  from  the  total 
number  of  vacant  units. 

7,  Environmental  conditions  were  generalized  from  data  establishec 
by  the  study  entitled  A  Study  of  Housing  and  Community  Development: 
Highland  Park,  1973. 

8.  Environmental  maintenance  was  measured  in  terms  of  presence  of 
trash/  abandoned  automobiles,  overgrown  vegetation  ,  etc. 
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-While  general  environmental  conditions  provide  a  good  indication  of 
the  overall  character  of  a  residential  community  it  is  the  condition 
of  individual  buildings  that  determines  the  nature  and  extent  of 
measurable  deterioration  and  blight  within  a  neighborhood.   Survey 
data  indicate  the  following  existing  conditions:    (appendices  33-35), 

Sound  Buildings  23% 

Buildings  needing  minor  repairs  39% 
Buildings  needing  major  repairs  27% 
Substandard  buildings  11% 

An  exterior  survey  cannot  denote  the  condition  of  such  important 
building  components  as  plumbing  facilities,  heating  plants  or  electrical 
systems.   The  positive  condition  of  these  elements  for  given  buildings 
could  push  the  incidence  of  deteriorated  buildings  downward  or  on  the 
contrary,  if  negative  could  push  the  incidence  of  buildings  needing 
minor  repairs  downward.  99%  of  the  buildings 

in  the  community  are  constructed  either  of  wood  or  masonry,  [In  teinns 
of  building  conditions,  of  the  buildings  constructed  of  masonry  43 
percent  are  sound  or  needing  minor  repairs  and  57  percent  are  deter- 
iorated. By  comparison,  of  the  buildings  constructed  of  wood  60  per- 
cent are  sound  or  needing  minor  repairs  and  40%  are  deteriorated] . 

-While  the  degree  of  deteriorated  and  blighted  buildings  indicates 
the  general      physical  and  environmental  conditions  within  which  a 
given  people  tend  to  live, it  is  the  specific  condition  of  individual 
dwelling  units  that  begin  to  provide  a  measure  of  individual  living 
conditions. 


D.   Property  Ownership  and  Valuation 

Renter  occupancy,  as  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  is  exceptionallv  high 
throughout  the  area.   Census  data  indicate  that  average  renter 
occupancy  is  73  percent  city-v;ide  and  73  percent  within  Highland  Park, 


9.   Buildings  were  individually  surveyed  and  rated  in  terms 
of  the  conditions  of  the  foundation,  walls,  roof,  secondary  components 
(windows,  doors,  etc.)  and  exit  provisions.  Rating  procedures  were 
similar  to  those  used  by  renewal  agencies. 


32% 

37% 

22% 

49 

42 

9 

42 

51 

7 
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A  further  detailed  assessment  of  the  nature  of  property  ownership  in 
Highland  Park  has  been  made.l^   Property  ownership  by  resident  owner, 
absentee  owner,  and  city  was  determined  by  cross  referencing  city 
property  ownership  and  assessment  records  with  an  official  listing 
of  residents  compiled  by  the  city  elections  department.  The  study 
covered  100  percent  of  the  net  land  in  Highland   Park. 
Data  on  buildings,  dwelling  units  and  deterioration  as  related  to 
ownership  generalized  for  the  entire  area  from  data 

analyzed  in  "A  Study  of  Housing  and  Community  Development:  Highland 
Park"  which  covered  38  percent  of  the  study  area,  (appendices  38-39). 

Property  Resident  Owned   Absentee  Owned  City  Owned  State/Fed, 

Parcels  32%  37%  22%  9% 

Buildings* 
Dwelling  units 

Deteriorated  Property 

Buildings  34%  51%  15% 

Dwelling  units  33%  56%  11% 

The  above  tabulations  indicate  that  non-resident  owners  control  almost 
2/3  of  Highland  Park  land  and  more  than  half  the  buildings  and  dwell- 
ing units.   When  the  dwelling  units  owned  bv  residents  but  rented 
(multiple  owners)  are  considered , the  renter  occupancy  percentage  begins 
to  reflect  the  census  figure.   While  absentee  ownership  in  Highland 
Park  is  high,  property  ownership  is  not  highly  concentrated  but 
rather  dispersed  over  numerous  individual  owners  in  contrast  to  some 
urban  areas.  Data  indicate  that  about  1,200  parcels  are  owned  by  some 
600  individual  owners  with  an  average  of  50  percent  dispersal  of 
ownership  which  indicates  one  owner  of  two  parcels  on  the  average. 

The  ownership  breakdown  also  indicates  that  absentee  owners,  private 
and  public,  contribute  measurably  to  the  blighted  conditions  exist- 
ing within  Highland  Park.   I/Then  the  data  are  empirically  examined  by 
CHI  Square  test  a  moderate  positive  correlation  was  found  to  exist 
between  deteriorated  conditions  and   absentee  ownership  at  a  99  percent 
probability  which  is  an    indication  that  this  relationship  could 
occur  by  chance  only  1  out  of  100  times.-'--'-   Though  statistics  do  not 
presently  exist  a  strong  intuitive,  case  exists  for  assuming 

that  a  large  niomber  of  deteriorated  properties  now  owned  by  residents 
were  in  deteriorated  condition  when  title  was  exchanged. 

In  terms  of  property  valuation  for  the  entire  area  the  city  records 
provide  the  following:  (appendices  nos .  40-42). 

Total  Square  Feet  7,134,348 

Total  Assessed  Valuation  $8,270,227 
Mean  valuation  per  Parcel     $5,073 


10 .  Jim  Hall,  ^Property  Ownership"  (An  Addendum  to  A  Study  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development:   Highland  Park,  1973) 

*  Excludes  buildings  of  public  use  nature. 

11.  Ibid. 


In  terms  of  property  valuation  the  cited  studv  indicated  that  city 
records  provide  the  following  comparative  valuations  by  nature  of 
ownership:  for  38  percent  of  Highland  Park,  property:!^ 

Resident  Owned  Absentee  Ov/ned  City  Owned 
Total  Square  Feet  907,840        1,044,622        474,491 

Total  Assessed  Valuation         $1,001,20(5       $1,382,616       $357,250 
Mean  Valuation  Per  Parcel  4,235  6,475 

Mean  Valuation  Per  Building  3,051  5,582 

Mean  Valuation  Per  Dwelling  Unit      1,9  86  1,602 

Mean  Valuation  per  Square  Foot  1.23  1.32        0.75 

The  above  assessment  figures  indicate  a  differential  of  approximately 
a  third  of  a  million  dollars  between  resident  and  absentee  owners. 
However,  the  difference  is  due  to  a  larger  amount  of  land  and  larger 
buildings  owned  by  absentee  owners.   For  residential  buildings,  on 
the  average,  a  given  absentee  owned  building  contains  2.76  dwelling 
units  while  such  buildings  owned  by  residents  contain  1.94  dwelling 
units . 

This  disparity  is  further  clarified  bv  the  mean  valuation  per  square  | 
foot  which  indicates  a  closer  correlation  between  amount  of  land  owned  | 
and  the  amount  of  assessed  valuation. The  total  square  feet  figures  | 

indicate  that,  proportionately,  absentee  owners  control  8  percent 
more  land  than  resident  owners  and  are  assessed  6%  more  than  resident 
owners  in  terms  of  total  amount  of  land  to       amount  of  assessment. 
Thus,  on  the  contrary,  absentee  owners  are  assessed  less  at  a  2  per- 
cent differential  than  more.   As  noted,  the  average  assessment  per  dwell-  > 
ing  unit  indicates    that  on  the  average^  residents  are  assessed  some 
$350  more  per  dwelling  unit  than  absentee  owners.   This  would  infer, 

that  assessment  is  based  more  upon  the  exterior 
condition  of  the  building  than  the  number  of  units  in  the  building. 

The  assessment  data  also  indicate  that  while  the  city  owns  over  half 
as  much  land  as  the  resident  owners  the  land  owned  by  the  city  is 
assessed  at  less  than  one  third  (31  percent)  of  that  of  the  resident 
owners.!-^   The  low  assessment  of  city  owned  property  is  due  to  (1) 
79  percent  of  the  city  owned  buildings  being  deteriorated  and  (2) 
larger  amounts  of  vacant  parcels  o\«med  by  the  city  which  became 
vacant  due  to  the  demolition  of  deteriorated  buildings.   Thus,  while 
the  city  has  acquired  and  is  acquiring  many  disinvested  properties 
previously  owned  by  absentee  owners,  this        change  of  owner- 
ship has  simply  provided  a  change  in  the  nature  of  absentee  owner 
of  blighted  properties 

Examination  of  data  and  spatial  distributions  indicate  discontinuities 
in  terms  of  assessed  valuations  and  condition  of  buildings  by  nature 
of  construction.   In  general,  higher  valuations  tend  to  accomnany  non 
wood  or  masonry  buildings.   In  terms  of  construction  of  buildings  it 
has  been  seen  that  a  majority  of  the  buildings  in  the  studv  area,  62 
percent,  are  constructed  of  wood.   While  probably  theoretically  and 
practically  unexpected  in  terms  of  wood  vs.  masonry  as  materials, 
deteriorated  structures  are  more  prevalent  among  masonry  buildings 
than  among  wood  buildings.   While  this  unexpected  occurance  has  been 
determined  by  statistical  analysis  and  comparison  of  spatial  dis- 
tributions of  wood  buildings  and  deteriorated  buildings  this  con- 
clusion is  further  supported  by  empirical  test.   A  CHI  Square  test 
was  used  to  determined  if  a  relationship  existed  between  the  material 


12.  Ibid.    13.  Excludes  land  of  a  public  use  nature 
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of  a  building  and  deterioration.   The  results  of  this  test  indicate 
that  this  relationship  exists  at  a  99  percent  probability .or , based 
on  the  survey  data,  could  occur  bv  chance  only  1  out  of  100  times. 
Given  the  correctness  of  the  survey  techniques,  the  correlation 
previously  indicated  between  masonrv  buildings  and  higher  property 
valuation  would  tend  to  indicate  that  assessments  are  being  made 
on  the  expected  condition  of  masonry  buildings  rather  than  a  more 
through  investigation    of  their  conditions.   The  dichotomy  of 
lower  valuations  of  better  conditioned  v/ood  buildings  would  also 
imply  a  long  period  between  citv  valuations  in  which  masonry  build- 
ings have  undergone  further  deterioration  while  the  condition  of 
wood  buildings  have  held  steady  or  imnroved. 

The  environmental  and  physical  conditions  and  ownership  patterns 
as  identified  and  enumerated  present  the  primary  challenge  to  the 
restoration  of  Highland  Park.   I^ile  existing  in  varying  degrees 
throughout  the  Highland  Park  Community,  these  conditions  are  principally 
concentrated  in  the  Kittredge  Sq. renewal  area. '''his  renewal  project  is 
slated  to  commence  within  the  year,  and  others  will  be  delineated 
in  following  sections.   These  efforts  at  reversing  disinvestment  in 
the  area  are  crucial  since  the  restorative  effort  is  fundamentally 
based  upon  "encouragement  of  resident  ownership".   Empirical  studies 
have  provided  some  initial  evidence  that  the  residential  character 
of  a  neighborhood  is  a  major  determinant  of  choices  of  residential 
location  by  people. -^'*   The  study  of  proximate  properties,  non 
residential  land  use  and  average  structure  quality  substantially 
inf luencers  the  choice  of  residential  location.   This  study  found 
that  environmental  quality  (absence  of  blight)  proved  to  be  highly 
significant  to  those  seeking  residential  ownership  and  indicated 
that  a  home"buyer  buys  a  neighborhood  as  well  as  a  house".  In  terras 
of  Highland  Park  the  high  incidence  of  vacant  or  unimproved  land, 
parcels  lacking  environmental  maintenance,  and  deteriorated  structures 
can  present  to  a  potential  home  buyer  such  a  negative  picture  that 
the  potential  location  all        benefits  of ■>  residing  in  this  his- 
torical and  once  picturesque  residential  area  and  lost. 

The  continuation  of  highlv  negative  environmental  conditions  will  also 
provide  a  major  obstacle  in  the  attempt  to  influence  or  encourage 
additional  middle  to  higher  income  Blacks  home  purchasers  to  locate 
in  Highland  Park.   Those  Blacks  who  possess  the  most  able  and  inde- 
pendent means  to  purchase  homes  and  who  would  compose  a  qualitative 
addition  as  well  as  stabilizing  element,  can  be  expected  to  be 
selective  in  determining  residential  location.   A  study  of  several 
Boston  homeownership  programs  for  Blacks  (not  necessarily  of  independ- 
ent means)  has  found  that  the  program  with  wide  locational  choices 
was  the  most  successful .1^    This  study  also  found  that  an 


14.  John  F.  Kain  and  John  M.  Ouigley,  "Measuring  the  Value  of 
Housing  Quality,  "Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association^ 
June  1970. 

15.  Justin  Gray  Associates,  Vol.  1,  Housing  Heeds  and 
Priorities :  "Housing  Development  Issues"  and  "Home  Ovnership  in 
the  Model  Cities  Area:  Can  It  Work?". 
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effective  demand  for  home  ownership  did  exist  among  Blacks  vs. 
the  usually  purported  "need"  or"simple  demand".   Given  the 
existence  of  this  effective  demand  among  city  Blacks  and  the 
constraint  of  lack  of  wide  residential  location  choice  in  the 
RAP  program,  the  incidence  of  negative  environmental  conditions 
could  become  crucial  in  tapping  this  existing  market.   Efforts 
must  also  be  made  to  definitively  establish  to  what  extent 
mortgage  financing  is  available  to  individuals  for  purchases 
and  rehabilitation  or  new  construction  in  this  area.   A  "red 
lining"  policy  or  high  insurance  rates  vis  a  vis  Highland  Park 
would  add  additionally  negative  impacts  on  potential  homeowners 
and  thus  additional  negative  impacts  on  restorative  efforts. 

Regardless  of  the  above  conditions.  Highland  Park  could  become 
one  of  the  best  places  to  live  in  the  overall  Roxbury  area. 
As  potentially  positive  impacts  are  explored  and  made  explicit. 
Impacts  generalized  by  the  results  of  this  tudy  and  imminent 
development  projects  will,  in  the  near  future,  begin  to  inject 
new  life  and  those  activities  will  provide  a  stimulus  for  others 
Central  among  these  will  be  the  Kittredge  Square  urban  renewal 
plan,  705   and  707   preservation  and  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  the  revitalization  of  John  Eliot  Square.   These  efforts 
having  been  made,  Highland  Park  should  be  well  on  its  way  to 
accomplishing  its  goal  of  stabilization  and  providing  a  hous- 
ing environment  for  people  of  different  income  levels  and 
family  sizes. 
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III. COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

The  principle  purpose  for  undertaking  the  "Community  Attitudes 
and  Opinions  Survey"  was  to  obtain  the  perceptions  of  neighbor- 
hood residents  relative  to  the  many  issues  and  concerns  that 
might  be  dealt  with  in  the  neighborhood  preservation  study. 
Although  R.A.P.  because  of  its  continuous  work  in  community 
organizing  believed  it  generally  knew  the  priorities  of  re- 
sidents relative  to  housing  and  public  improvements,  it  was  felt 
that  the  survey  was  necessary  to  reach  a  broader  cross-section 
of  the  community,  because  the  same  people  tend  to  come  to 
community  meetings. 

SURVEY  METHODOLOGY: 


The  methodology  used  to  determine  the  kind  of  sample,  sample 
size  and  survey  procedures  are  those  depicted  by  Charles  H. 
Backstrom  and  Gerald  D.  Hursh' s"Survey  Research".   These 
procedures  will  be  briefly  outlined  in  the  following  comments: 

In  the  Demographic  Profile  section  of  this  report 
it  was  indicated  that  based  on  the  1970  census 
data  the  existing  population  of  4335  is  relatively 
heterogenous.   Because  of  this  factor  it  allows 
the  sample  size  to  be  smaller  without  affecting 
its  validity  and  simultaneously  reducing  any  bias 
that  might  exist. 

The  model  sample  used  took  into  consideration  the 
practical  limitations  of  researcher  and  yet  re- 
tained the  essentials  of  a  proability  sample. 
The  model  does  not  sample  people  directly.  Instead 
the  sample  is  drawn  on  housing  units  or  households. 
The  household  constitutes  our  sampling  unit  and  the 
sample  size  is  expressed  in  terms  of  number  of  hous- 
ing units.   The  reasons  for  using  a  sample  of  groups 
of  households  instead  of  individuals  were  in  the 
interest  of  cost  and  time. 

However,  it  is  felt  that  the  representation  of  a  whole  range  of 
community  attitudes  could  be  obtained. 

Sampling  clusters  of  three  housing  units  are  used  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  pretty  good  compromise  between  sample  accuracy  and 
unreasonable  field  survey  time .Although  cluster  sampling  was  used, 
because  the  households  to  be  interviewed  are  chosen  by  a  random 
sampling  procedure  bias  is  minimized. 

The  data  below  is  used  to  draw  sample  of  housing  units  was  taken 
from  the  1970  United  States  Cencus : 

Population  4335 

Adult  Population  2907 

#  of  Housing  Units  1764 

#  of  Cencus  Tracts  6 

From  the  1764  a  sample  of  60  units  was  obtained  that  represents 
3.5  percent  of  the  total  housing  units  which  is  felt  to  be 
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adquate  for  the  purposes  of  this  survey.   These  60  housing 
units  in  groups  of  three  resulted  in  20  clusters  to  be  sur- 
veyed, (see  appendix  43). 

SURVEY  FINDINGS 

Sixty  (60)  interviews  were  attempted  but  of  that  number  twelve 
(12)  residents  refused  to  be  interviewed.   Therefore  slightly 
under  3  percent  of  the  total  households  were  actually  interviewed. 

The  major  questions  the  survey  was  intended  to  address  with  the 
respective  responses  are  given  below. 

Community  Perception 

1.  Average  length  of  residency  in  Highland 
Park  is  about  15  years. 

2.  Are  residents  interested  in  a  greater  mixture  of 
incomes  in  the  community?   Approximately 

85%  answered  yes.   But  when  asked  whether 
they  should  be  lower,  middle  or  upper  in- 
comes the  differences  amongst  the  response 
was  not  significant.   Therefore,  the  con- 
clusion drawn  is  that  a  balance  of  incomes 
is  desired. 

3.  When  asked  whether  or  not  residents  were 
willing  to  remain  in  the  community  and 
contribute  to  its  development,  80%  of  re- 
sidents interviewed  responded  yes. 

4.  Do  you  feel  community  organizations  benefit 
the  community?   Sixty  (60%)  precent  of 
residents  interviewed  answered  yes. 

5.  Eighty  (85)  percent  of  the  residents  inter- 
viewed disliked  the  condition  of  the  visual 
environment. 


Housing 


Sixty  (60%)  percent  of  those  interviewed 
were  renters.   When  asked  would  they  con- 
sider owning  a  home  in  this  Community,  a 
substantial  majority  answered  yes. 
Forty  (40%)  percent  of  those  interviewed  were 
owners.   When  asked  if  the.y  would  be  interested 
in  acquiring  a  loan  for  home  improvements,  a 
majority  answered  yes.   A  majority  likewise 
had  not  previously  attempted  to  obtain  one. 
No  one  would  give  any  information  with  regard 
to  monthly  rent  or  mortage  payments,  amount 
of  equity  in  house  and  terms  of  mortgage. 
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Public  Facilities  &  Services 

1.  When  asked  to  place  priorities  on  the 
areas  of  need,  how  would  you  rate  them? 
the  responses  were  as  follows. 

A.  Public  Facilities  2 

B.  Education  1 

C.  Transit  4 

D.  Public  Services  3 

2.  Public  services  for  the  following  were 
rated  as  indicated  below: 

Garbage  collection  Poor 

Street  cleaning  Fair 

Street  Repair  Poor 

Police  Protection  Poor 

Lighting  Poor 

Fire  Protection  Good 

Health  Care  Good 

Recreation  Poor 

The  Roxbury  Action  Program  Staff  has  been  involved  in  various 
levels  of  community  organizing  and  planning  since  RAP ' s  in- 
ception in  1967.  In  that  period  the  organization  has  developed 
through  trial  and  error  a  definite  philosophy  in  working  with 
community  residents.  Central  to  that  philosophy  is  a  reluct- 
ance to  present  proposals  unless  the  probability  is  very  high 
that  the  proposals  will  be  executed. 

With  regard  to  the  Neighborhood  Improvement  Plan,  a  number  of 
meetings  have  been  held  with  community  representatives  and 
residents  in  which  the  plan  has  been  an  agenda  item.  In  keeping 
with  is  philosophy,  however,  RAP  has  restricted  discussion  to 
the  general  objectives  of  the  planning  effort.   Specific 
committments  on  705  or  707  buildings  or  to  the  provisions  of 
particular  community  facilities  other  capital  improvements  have 
not  been  promised. 

The  community  attitudes  and  opinion  survey  is  the  device  designed 
to  provide  insight  at  this  point  into  the  basic  needs  and 
perceptions  of  Highland  Park  residents.   The  Neighborhood  Plan 
is  viewed  at  RAP  as  a  means  of  circumscribing  a  broad  range  of 
issues,  policies,  and  strategies  to  deal  with  the  overall  growth 
and  development  of  the  community  and  the  potential  impact  of 
705  and  other  DCA  Programs  on  that  development.   The  feasibility 
study  is  intended  to  identify  those  elements  of  the  plan  capable 
of  funding  and  execution. 

During  the  feasibility  study  as  the  broad  planning  objectives 

are  tested  against  funding  committments,  additional  meetings 

with  area  residents  will  be  held  around  "tangible"  plan  alternatives, 

At  these  sessions  the  views  of  the  residents  will  be  solicited  to 

refine  the  plan. 
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Notes  from  the  recent  meetings  in  which  the  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Plan  has  been  an  agenda  item  are  included  in  the 
appendices. 
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III .   Housing  Analysis,  Policies  &  Strategies 

HOUSING  CONTEXT 

The  population  in  Highland  Park  has  begun  to  stablize  and  may 
at  present   exhibit  a  slight  increase  above  those  figures 
depicted   in  the  1970  U.S.  Census  (4335).   It  is  our  belief 
that  the  suburbanization  phenomena  will  in  the  near  future 
be  drawing  to  an  end.   Many  indicators  suggest  this.   With 
the  increase  in  transit  service  in  the  Southwest  Corridor  and 
educational,  commercial,  residential,  and  recreational  develop- 
ment within  and  adjacent  to  Highland  Park,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  significant  increase  in  population  will  take  place 
within  this  community.   Many  empirical  studies  have  shown  that 
improved  community  facilities  and  services  are  a  major  deter- 
minant of  choice  of  residential  location  by  people.   As  it  was 
indicated  in  the  Historical  Profile,  Highland  Park  at  its 
height  in  the  1920 's  had  a  population  of  7000  people.   Since 
that  time  migration  to  the  suburbs  resulted  in  a  major  economic 
disinvestment  in  Highland  Park  that  produced  the  blighting 
conaitions  which  still  remain  with  us  today.   These  conditions 
vary  throughout  the  community  with  the  most  serious  deteriora- 
tion existing  in  the  Kittredge  Square  area,  the  area  north  of 
the  Highfort,  and  the  Southwest  section  of  the  community  along 
VJashington  Street.   Neighborhood  stability  and  neighborhood 
quality  are  found  to  vary  substantially,  with  the  Highfort  area 
having  high  overall  neighborhood  quality  and  the  lower  fort 
area  (those  blocks  bounded  by  Hawthorne,  Highland  and  Cedar 
Streets  and  between  Lambert  Avenue,  Guild  and  Cedar  Streets) 
emerging  as  the  most  stable  areas. 

Projections  based  on  the  advent  of  R.A.P.'s  new  housing,  RAP 
2A  and  3,  the  DCA  705  and  707  units  and  the  Kittredge  Square 
Urban  Renewal  housing  suggest  a  population  increase  to  approx- 
imately 5500  persons,  (see  enclosed  development  sequence  and 
strategy  plan) .   If  the  Roxbury  Community  College  locates  its 
new  facilities  in  the  Corridor  between  Jackson  Square  and 
Roxbury  Crossing  as  it  is  expected,  all  opportunities  for  large 
scale  development  will  have  been  made  in  Highland  Park   If  any 
of  these  factors  change  or  new  ones  arise  in  the  long  run,  the 
housing  policies  will  have  to  be  re-evaluated.   Housing  policies 
in  the  near  future  should  concentrate  principally  on  rehabilita- 
tion and  scatterred  site  housing. 

GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Community  housing  objectives  can  be  summarized  as: 

1.  To  improve  the  quality  and  character  of  the  housing 
supply  in  the  area; 

2.  To  provide  replacement  housing  for  those  presently 
living  in  deteriorated  sub-standard  housing; 

3.  To  improve  the  amentities  and  availability  of  services 
and  community  facilities  in  the  area; 

4.  To  increase  the  availability  of  housing  suited  to  the 
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special  needs  of  users,  i.e.  elderly  and  large  families 
with  children; 

5.  To  increase  the  opportunity  for  residential  ownership; 

6.  To  arrest  and  reverse  the  deterioration  trend  v;ithin 
the  community;  and 

7.  To  knit  together  fragmented  subareas  and  strengthen 
existing  stable  ones  within  the  neighborhood  or  community. 

To  these  basic  objectives  the  following  were  added  as  a  result 
of   interviews  with  community  residents  via  the  "Community 
Attitudes  and  Opinions  Survey": 

1.  A  more  balanced  mixture  of  housaiig  for  low,  moderate, 
and  middle  income  people  distributed  throughout  the 
community . 

2.  Improved  recreational  facilities  and  open  space. 

3.  Improved  school  facilities  at  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  level. 

4.  Better  city  services  ranked  in  following  order  of  import- 
ance a) police  protection  b)  street  lighting  c)  garbage 
collection  d)  and  street  repairs. 

5.  Financial  assistance  to  existing  home  owners  for  rehab- 
ilitation work. 

METHODOLOGY 

A  major  objective  of  this  housing  study  is  to  find  a  method 
for  interfacing  of  community  objectives  with  various  tactics 
and  tools  that  would  lead  to  the  determination  of  future  hous- 
ing policies  and  strategies  in  Highland  Park. 

As  outlined  below,  policies  and  judgements  used  in  the  analysis 
were  based  on  objectives  expressed  by  community  residents.  The 
process  used  in  the  housing  analysis  is  viewed  as  a  planning 
tool  for  use  by  the  community  in  determining  specific  housing 
strategies  which  meet  their  objectives. 

The  policy  ranges  and  indicators  are  as  follows: 

A.  Upgrading  of  existing  housing  &  neighborhood  quality 

(no  redevelopment) 

-No  vacant  land 

-Medium  to  high  neighborhood  stability 
-Medium  to  high  housing/household  suita- 
bility type 
-Medium  to  low  density 

B.  Upgrading  of  existing  housing  and  neighborhood  quality 
(replacement  development) 
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-Low  amount  of  vacant  land 
-Medium  to  high  neighborhood  stability 
-Medium  to  low  housing/household   suit- 
ability 
-Medium  to  high  density 

B.   Maximum  development  of  opportunity  areas  (replacement  and 
immigration) 

-Moderate  &  large  amounts  of  vacant  land 

-Low  neighborhood  stability 

-Low  neighborhood  quality 

-Poor  housing  condition 

-Low  housing/house-hold  type  suitability 

Figure  1-5  is  a  generalized  diagram  of  the  methodology  used  to 
determine  housing  policies  for  each  subarea  (block)  and  to 
determine  housing  strategies  pertinent  to  each  subarea  within 
the  community.   An  understanding  is  required  of  a)  the  specific 
location  of  subareas  within  the  study  area  and  b)  the  major 
characteristics  of  each  subarea  (block) . 

The  primary  policy  direction  indicators: 

Neighborhood  Stability,  Neighborhood  Quality,  Housing  Condition, 
Housing  Types  and  Opportunities  were  then  analized  for  each 
neighborhood  subarea  (block) .   This  analysis  involved  visual 
surveys  compilation  and  manipulation  of  census  data  amd 
community  interviews  (see  appendices  &  subarea,  block  evalua- 
tion chart) . 

Given  the  characteristics  compiled  in  the  attached  sub-area 
evaluation  chart  and  comparing  those  with  the  tactics  / 
characteristics  chart  (see  attachment) ,  an  aggregation  of  tactics 
has  been  put  together  that  will  cause  no  adverse  impact  on  the 
existing  sub  area.   This  aggregation  is  the  housing  strategy, 
based  on  the  recommended  policies  for  a  particular  block.  The 
actics/Characteristics  Chart  outlines  the  range  of  tactics 
under  each  policy  direction.   The  Block  Evaluation  Chart  demon- 
strates how  policies/tactics/strategies  were  determined  for 
each  block  and  also  shows  the  criterior  used  to  demonstrate 
which  blocks  can  appropriately  absorb  705  and  707  units  with  no 
adverse  impact. 

Criteria   For  Unit  Selection 

The  criteria   for  unit  selection  for  705  &  707  rehab  programs 
are  abstracted  from  the  sub-area  evaluation  chart  (see  attachment) 
The  prime  indicators  which  tend  to  give  direction  for  the  appro- 
priate program  are  the  following: 

705  PROGRAM   Visual  image/the  location  should  be  inconspicuous 
when  desire  is  to  reinforce  stability  of  blocks 
on  the  upturn. 

When  the  desire  is  to  demonstrate  major  positive 
improvement  in  areas,  the  location  should  be  one 
of  high  visibility   to  stimulate  enthusiasim 
private  investment. 
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-Large  dwellings  /3-6  families 

-City  or  absentee  control/ease  of  acquisition 

-Activity/Vacant 

-Public  access  and  proximity  to   public  open 

space 
-Building  type  /3  deckers  and  masonry  row  houses 

3  units  or  more. 

707  PROGRAM   Visual  image/  location  in  blocks  in  which  added 
ownership  would  increase  stability 
-Smaller  dwelling/2-3  families 

-Building  type  masonry  row  houses  and  wood  detached 
-Condition/poor  or  fair 
-Residential  control  opportunities 
-Occuppied  or  vacant 
-Private  access  &  open  space 

The  above  criteria   are  the  major  factors  used  to  select  707  and 
705  units.   But  the  principal  determinants  among  them  are 
location  and  visual  image,  household  size/suitability.  Therefore, 
when  units  were  being  considered  for  rehab,  based  on  state  of 
the  block  totality,  a  heavy  judgemental  value  was  placed  on 
location  in  determining  which  program  was  appropriate  for  the 
particular  block. 

Housing  Implementation  Strategy 

The  basic  strategy  is  one  of  using  City  &  State  expenditures 
in  major  capital  improvements  and  housing  rehabilitation  as 
leverage  to  induce  and  maximize  private  development  ownership 
and  rehabilitation  response.   This  joint  participation  between 
city  and  community  private  development  is  already  underway  in 
John  Eliot  Square. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  705  &  707  Programs  should  be  committed 
to  the  rehabiliation  primarily  the  abandoned  units , presented  in 
Figure  1-7.   These  structures  have  been  chosen  based  on  criteria 
discussed  in  the  above  paragraphs.  It  would  stimulate  the  private 
market  to  acquire  the  remaining  abandoned  units  given  that  the 
neighborhood  quality  &  stability  are  improved  through  the  705/707 
Programs,  city  participation  in  capital  improvements  and  R.A.P.'s 
new  housing  are  all  underway,  (see  attachments  buildings  deter- 
ioration and  development  sequence  and  strategy) .   The  remaining 
buildings  with  major  and  minor  deterioration  could  be  rehabili- 
tated through  312  loans  to  home  owners  and  stronger  code  enforce- 
ment . 

Using  the  process  described  above  it  was  observed  that  Kittredge 
Square  is  the  subarea  most  negatively  impacted  within  the  community. 
Therefore,  this  area  requires  the  most  immediate  attention  in 
terms  of  rehabilitation.  To  locate  all  100  of  the  anticipated 
70  5  units  in  Kittredge  Sq.  hov/ever  is  not  in  our  opinion,  a  good 
strategy.   Concentrating  all  of  the  lower  income  people  in  that 
section  of  the  community  which  already  is  beset  with  the  stiff- 
est  social  and  environmental  problems  compromises  the  effort  to 
provide  a  better  living  condition  to  those  who  can  least  afford 
it.   In  addition  the  705  program  only  provides  rental  opportunities 
(unless  the  opportunity  for  ownership  is  provided  via  Turnkey  III). 
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Past  experience  indicates  that  occupants  with  a  vested  interest 
in  their  dwellings  either  through  home  ownership  cooperatives 
or  condominium  arrangements  take  demonstrably  better  care  of  the 
units  and  the  immediate  environment.   This  is  not  to  say  that 
renters  uniformly  do  not  take  care  of  the  houses  in  which  they 
live,  it  is  simply  a  recognition  that  it  is  human  nature  to  take 
better  care  of  that  which  one  owns  (consider  for  example  the 
way  rental  or  company  cars  are  driven) . 

For  these  reasons  we  think  both  the  social  and  physical  environ- 
ment in  the  Kittredge  Square  area  is  best  benefited  by  a  balanced 
development  strategy  utilizing  the  707  program  in  addition  to 
705  and  encouraging  private  ownership  through  the  use  of  312 
home  improvement  loans. 

Although  very  few  programs  currently  exist  which  provide  home 
ownership  opportunities  for  people  of  modest  income,  the  sub- 
stantial committments  in  the  Kittredge  Square  vicinity  by  the  City 
and  the  State  in  the  form  of  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  new 
parks  and  public  facilities  conceivably  increase  the  bargaining 
opportunities  of  individuals  seeking  mortgage  money  privately. 

Employing  the  unit  selection  criteria  spelled  out  in  previous 
paragraphs,  60  buildings  were  identified  as  potential  705 
structures.   This  list  was  further  narrowed  to  35  buildings 
which  (see  figure  1-7)  based  on  visual  inspection,  would  yield 
approximately  100  units. 

Assessed  values  of  the  properties  were  researched  at  the  City 
Assessor's  Office.   The  Roxbury  Action  Programs  experience  with 
property  sales  in  Highland  Park  indicates  that  a  market  price 
of  2  times  the  assessed  value  is  a  good  rule  of  thumb.  Since 
many  of  the  buildings  have  been  vacant  and  abandoned  for  sustain- 
ed periods,  the  ravages  of  weather  and  vandals  have  taken  their 
toll.   It  is  not  likely  therefore  that  anything  short  of  sub- 
stantial and  in  many  cases  "gut"  rehab  would  be  adequate.  [The 
extensiveness  of  the  damage  to  many  of  the  buildings  severly 
restricts  work  equity  opportunities  by  the  prospective  tenants. 
There  may  be  exceptions,  particularly  in  the  area  of  finishes 
but  experienced  tradesmen  will  be  required  to  do  most  of  the 
work  in  these  units] . 

It  is  crucial  to  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  potential  of 
this  neighborhood  that  the  initial  impetus  come  from  the  public 
sector.   The  acquisition  and  renovation  of  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  more  blighted  units  is  the  first  step  toward 
convincing  quasi-public  organizations  and  private  individuals 
to  make  committments  in  Highland  Park. 

Figure  1-7  provides  essential  information  on  the  properties 
proposed  for  705  rehabilitation.   Estimated  construction  costs 
are  based  on  recently  completed  projects  in  Highland  Park  and 
in  the  South  End.  [It  should  be  noted  that  these  costs  are  in 
line  with  recent  HUD  mortgage  limit  increases  in  the  Boston 
area  which  range  from  $16,000  per  unit  for  0-BRS  to  $38,000  per 
unit  for  4  BRS] .   Conversations  with  local  developers  established 
"pure"  construction  costs  to  be  approximately  70%  of  the  total 
development  budget. 
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At  this  point  in  the  study  the  numbers  cited  in  Figure  1-7  are 
regarded  as  useful  indices  of  probable  costs;  during  the 
feasibility  phase  architectural  studies  and  work  write-ups 
will  provide  the  base  for  more  finite  estimates. 

The  proposal  of  100  units  for  705  rehabilitation  has  not  be 
modified  to  include  707  units.  Because  it  is  our  feeling  that 
although  the  inclusion   of  the  707  section  -8  Program  were  dis- 
cussed briefly  amongst  the  D.C.A.,  B.H.A.  R.A.P.  &  S.A.I,  it 
was  not  sufficiently  delineated  by  the  agencies  to  effectively 
deal  with  it  at  this  time.   Therefore,  it  should  be  dealt  with 
in  the  feasibility  phase. 

The  development  sequence  and  strategy  is  broken  down  into  six 
stages  as  follows: 

Stage  lA:  (Figure  1-7,  attached  plan)  -  The  majority  of 
the  707  -705  units  are  concentrated  in  and  around  Kittredge. 
The  area  most  impacted, and  of  high  visibility  also, with  other 
units  located  at  the  corner  of  Fort  Avenue  and  Highland  Street 
and  on  Hawthorne  Street,  two  stable  areas  that  can  somewhat 
readily  absorb  units  of  this  nature.   The  removal  of  visual 
blight  at  the  Fort  Hill  intersection  would  further  stimulate 
desire  within  private  market  to  locate  in  the  area.  These 
units  along  FortHill  Avenue  would  eventually  be  picked  up  in 
the  private  market.   At  this  time  all  100  units  of  705  still 
remain  in  Stage  lA.   Within  the  feasibility  phase  as  the  707 
Program  is  further  delineated  the  optimum  ratio  of  705  to 
707  units  with  their  respective  locations  will  be  determined, 
(see  attached  plan) 

Stage  IB:   Will  be  concurrently  underway  with  Stage  lA.  The 
City's  capital  improvements,  parks,  lighting  &  streets,  in 
the  John  Eliot  Square  1^  along  with  RAP ' s  2A  Housing, 100  units, will 
be  the  most  significant  factor,  as   a  first  step,  in  reversing 
visual  blight  &  economic  disinvest  at  the  "gateway"  of  High- 
land Park.  Construction  in  this  stage  is  expected  to  begin 
in  early  spring  of  1975.  (see  attached  plan) 

Stage  2A:  This  area  has  buildings  with  high  potential  for  707 
units.  It  along  with  stage  2B  an  area  in  need  of  only  minor 
repair  could  possibly  begin  before  construction  of  RAP  3A 
rehabilitation  efforts  take  place  in  Stage  3.  (see  attached 
plan) . 

Stage  3  :   The  RAP-3  housing,  96  units,  in  this  area  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  construction  in  late  fall  of  1975.  Rehabili- 
tation of  deteriorated  units  in  this  area  should  be  occurring 
simultaneously.   Depending  on  the  timing  Stages  2A  &  3  might 
be  underway  concurrently.   This  entire  area  along  Washington 
will  soon  be    arrested  from  deterioration. 
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Stage  4:    If  the  units  in  the  area  shaded  gray  can  be 
rehabilitated  via  the  705  Program,  since  they  are  primarily 
3  deckers,  removal  of  this  visual  blight  would  probably  also 
stimulate  the  private  market , enabling  the  smaller  brick  row 
houses  across  the  street  that  lend  themselves  more  readily 
to  private  ownership  to  be  picked  up.  (see  attached  plan) . 

Stage  5:    Development  in  this  area,  adjacent  to  Dudley 
Station,  is  uncertain  at  this  point  in  time.   However,  a 
majority  of  the  blighted  structures  along  Roxbury  &  Washing- 
ton Streets  are  to  be  demolished  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
realignment  of  Shawmut,  Washington  &  New  Dudley  Streets. 

Stage  6:    The  Programming  and  design  of  new  facilities  for 
the  Roxbury  Community  College  in  the  corridor  are  expected 
to  begin  in  the  immediate  future.  Rehabilitation  efforts  in 
this  area  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  Programming 
of  the  new  facilities. 


16.   A  Study  of  Community  Development-  The  Revitalization 

of  John  Eliot  Square,  1974,  Jim  Hall  and  Emanuel  Kelly, 
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IV.  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  AND  HIGHLAND  PARK 


An  important  aspect  of  the  Neighborhood  Improvement  Plan  is  the 
analysis  of  the  Highland  Park  public  environment.   Decisions 
about  the  number  and  location  of  units  to  be  developed  via 
State  funds  must  be  made  within  the  context  of  overall  neighbor- 
hood assets  and  liabilities.   The  adequacy  of  the  public  environ- 
ment within  which  the  housing  occurs,  i.e.,  public  and  semi- 
public  community  facilities,  parks  and  open  space  is  critical  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  units  and  preservation  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  methodology  used  in  examining  community  facility  and  open 
space  needs  in  Highland  Park  involved  several  steps: 

Existing  land  use  patterns  in  Highland  Park  have  been 
compared  with  land  use  patterns  in  the  City  of  Boston 
and  with  available  statistics  on  a  number  of  large 
cities  across  the  Country.   In  addition,  selected 
information  on  the  new  towns  of  Reston  and  Columbia, 
and  the  general  plan  for  the  City  of  Boston  1975  has 
been  utilized  also. 

Land  use  and  community  facilities  based  on  projected 
community  population  were  tested  against  recognized 
planning  standards  such  as  those  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  The  National  Recreation  Association 
and  The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  draft  Community 
Facility  Standards. 

Data  gathered  and  applied  to  the  Highland  Park  context 
in  the  preceding  steps  was  then  synthesized  and  Community 
Facility  and  open  space  deficits  identified. 

Utilizing  Highland  Park  land  use  survey  information  and 
also  data  contained  in  a  1973  statistical  profile  of 
the  entire  Model  Cities  area  (with  selected  information 
on  the  Washington  Park  Urban  Renewal  area)  observations 
on  the  scope  and  variety  of  available  facilities  in  the 
Neighborhood  and  the  District  have  been  delineated. 

Based  on  a  synthesis  of  the  information  generated  in  the 
preceding  steps,  a  number  of  community  facility  and  open 
space  projects  have  been  iden^iified  and  rough  cost  figures 
estimated . 
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EXISTING  LAND  USE  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Highland  Park  Study  Area  is  approximately  18  3  acres.   Table 
No.  1  which  follows  allows  comparison  between  land  use  distri- 
bution percentages  in  Highland  Park,  the  City  of  Boston  and  cities 
across  the  Country. 

In  Highland  Park  37%  of  the  total  land  area  is  currently  devoted 
to  residential  uses.   While  this  figure  is  substantially  below 
the  46.5%  for  the  City  of  Boston,  it  is  in  line  with  residential 
land  use  proportions  in  a  number  of  large  cities  surveyed  across 
the  Country.   Since  Highland  Park  was  one  of  Bostons  original 
streetcar  suburbs  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  much  as  60% 
of  the  total  developed  area  in  the  inner  suburbs  i.e.  Lexington, 
Dedham  etc.  is  devoted  to  residential  use.   The  "new  towns"  of 
Columbia  and  Reston  devote  52.5%  and  60%  respectively  of  their 
total  land  area  to  residential  use. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  27%  of  Highland  Park  is  vacant  unimproved 
land  it  is  conceivable  that  a  substantial  portion  of  that  vacant 
land  might  be  developed  for  residential  use  in  the  future. 

An  important  factor  to  look  at  also  is  the  relationship  of  land 
in  residential  use  and  that  in  community  facilities  and  public 
open  space. Drawing  from  table  No.  1  it  can  be  seen  that  a  2.2:1 
ratio  of  residential  land  to  community  facilities  and  open  space 
is  the  current  urban  pattern.   That  ratio  in  Highland  Park  is 
approximately  1.9  :1 . 

The  existing  land  use  distribution  in  Highland  Park  seems  to  be 
consistent  with  National  patterns  in  terras  of  residential  develop- 
ment community  facilities  and  open  space.   The  percentage  of  land 
area  devoted  to  commercial  and  industrial  uses  however  is  some- 
what below  that  in  other  study  areas  shown  in  the  table.   The 
dichotomy  is  most  striking  in  terms  of  industrial  development. 
Land  clearance  for  the  Southwest  Corridor  and  the  general  flight 
of  industry  to  the  suburbs  and  Route  12  8  coupled  with  hilly 
terrain  has  resulted  in  Highland  Park  becoming  a  primarily  resid- 
ential community  with  very  little  active  industry. 

A  closer  look  at  the  relationship  between  residential  land  and 
community  facilities  and  open  space  reveals  that  although  the 
almost  2:1  ratio  of  residential  land  to  community  facilities  and 
open  space  is  in  line  with  City  and  National  averages,  the  per- 
centage of  land  devoted  to  community  facilities  in  Highland  Park 
is  more  than  double  than   that  in  the  City  of  Boston.  On  a  per- 
centage basis  more  land  in  Highland  Park  is  devoted  to  community 
facilities  than  in  most  large  cities  across  the  Country. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  percentage  of  Highland  Park  land  in 
public  open  space  is  consistent  with  National  patterns  in  urban 
areas  it  is  less  than  half  the  comparable  percentage  on  a  city- 
wide  basis.   If  one  assumes  that  Reston  or  Columbia  represent 
somewhat  ideal  residential  community  standards^  Highland  Park  is 
deficient  in  land  devoted  to  open  space. 


TABLE    NO.     1 


LAND    USE    DISTRIBUTION 
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L.   Research  facilities  and  offices  are  combined  with  industrial. 

I.      This  category  combines  parks  and  public  uses. 

5.   Airport. 

\.      Streets  have  been  prorated  across  all  land  uses  but  they  represent 
18.5%  of  gross. 
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Statistics  which  appear  in  table  No.  1  were  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  notably: 

The  1965/75  General  Plan  for  the  City  of  Boston 

Land  Uses  in  American  Cities. .  Harland  Bartholomew 

Suburban  Land  Conversion  In  The  United  States. . . 
Marion  Clawson 

Many  development  standards  are  expressed  as  a  function  of  total 
population  served.   A  commonly  used  statistic  is  the  number  of 
acres  in  a  given  land  use  per  1000  persons.  Table  No. 2  compares 
Highland  Park  on  the  basis  with  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  National 
Surveys  of  Bartholomew  and  Clawson. 

At  15.7  acres/1000  persons  it  is  clear  that  land  devoted  to  residential 
uses  in  Highland  Park  is  more  intensively  developed  than  is  the  norm 
in  Boston  or  Nationaly.    Visual  inspection  of  the  study  area  corro- 
borates the  fact  that  yard  space  associated  with  much  of  the  housing 
in  Highland  Park  is  often  inadequate  or  non-existent.   The  paucity 
of  open  space  per  dwelling  unit  is  particularly  acute  north  of 
Cedar  Street  in  the  Kittredge  Square  Renewal  Area. 

In  addition  to  open  space  per  dwelling  unit  deficiencies,  the  amount 
of  land  per  person  in  parks  and  playgrounds  in  Highland  Park  is 
significantly  below  city-wide  averages  and  National  Norms.   Acreage 
devoted  to  public  and  semi-public  community  facilities  (public 
services,  schools,  institutions,  etc.)  though  higher  than  city 
averages  is  below  national  figures. 

Land  area  in  commercial  and  industrial  uses  is  relatively  low  and 
reflects  the  general  lack  of  commercial  services  and  job  centers 
within  the  study  area. 

COMMUNITY  FACILITY  AND  OPEN  SPACE  DEFICITS 

The  percentage  of  land  in  Highland  Park  currently  in  use  for 
community  facilities  and  open  space  at  19.4%  of  the  total  land  area 
is  slightly  less  than  the  21.7%  of  the  total  land  within  the  City 
devoted  to  such  purposes.   The  Highland  Park  figure   is  a  higher 
percentage  than  current  National  patterns.   Planning  objectives  in 
the  1975  general  plan  for  Boston  and  development  guidelines  for 
the  new  towns  of  Reston  and  Columbia  however  strive  for  higher 
percentages  of  their  developed  land  areas  allocated  to  community 
facilities  and  open  space. 

COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  AND  OPEN  SPACE  %  OF  GROSS  ACREAGE 

Boston  1975  27.9 

Reston,  Va.  23.6 

Columbia,  Md.  26.2 

Highland  Park  19.5 
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TABLE  NO.  2 


LAND  USE  AND  POPULATION 
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L.   The  Highland  Park  population  figure  is  derivecJ  from  1970  census  data, 
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A  comparison  of  the  acreage  in  Highland  Park  allocated  to 
community  facilities  and  open  space  with  City  statistics  and 
National  averages  indicates  a  deficit  of  approximately  3.5 
acres/1000  of  population. 

A  frequently  cited  reference  on  community  development  standards 
is  the  landmark  publication  Planning  The  Neighborhood  produced 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Association.   For  a  multi-family 
development  of  approximately  5000  persons  APHA  standards  suggest 
that  approximately  3.82  acres/1000  persons  be  allocated  to 
neighborhood  community  facilities  including  parks  and  playgrounds, 
public  and  semi-public  facilities.   This  figure  seems  extremely 
low  when  compared  with  the  approximately  12  acres/1000  persons 
devoted  to  such  uses  on  a  city-wide  basis  in  Boston  and  other 
cities  surveyed.   Part  of  the  dichotomy  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  community  facilities  and  open  space  facilities  in  a 
large  city  are  intended  to  serve  the  entire  region  and  the  APHA 
standards  restrict  themselves  to  those  facilities  which  serve  the 
residents  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  town  of  Brookline  on  the  other  hand  is  considering  in  its 
draft  comprehensive  plan  a  standard  of  10  acres/1000  persons  for 
public  park  and  recreation  facilities  alone  I 

Although  difficult  to  quantify  it  is  likely  that  Highland  Park 
residents  are  under  served  in  terms  of  neighborhood  oriented 
community  facilities  and  open  space.   If  we  assume  that  the  trend 
in  community  development  planning  as  evidenced  by  the  goals  of 
the  general  plan  for  Boston  and  development  objectives  at  Reston 
and  Columbia,  is  toward  devoting  a  greater  percentage  of  the  land 
area  to  community  facilities  and  open  space  then  an  additional 
5  to  6%  (+  10  acres)  of  the  total  land  area  in  Highland  Park 
should  optimally  be  devoted  to  such  uses. 

Using  acres/1000  persons  as  a  basis  for  estimating  needs  it  is 
harder  to  arrive  at  accurate  quantities  because  of  the  significant 
discrepancies  in  the  local  and  National  averages  {+  12  acres/1000) 
and  the  American  Public  Health  Association  standards  for  facilities 
and  open  space  serving  the  neighborhood  3.5  acres/1000. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  APHA  standards  are  low  when  applied  to  a  "real" 
context  in  which  some  percentage  of  the  land  used  for  community 
facilities  and  open  space  includes  facilities  which  serve  areas  be- 
yond the  neighborhood.   Comparing  Highland  to  National  averages  yields 
a  deficit  of  approximately  4.5  acres/1000  persons.   The  gap  between 
Highland  Park  and  city-wide  statistics  is  1.5  acres/1000  persons. 

It  appears  a  reasonable  estimate  that  a  deficit  of  +2    acres/1000 
persons  in  public  facilities  and  open  space  exists  in  Highland 
Park.   Assuming  that  the  population  in  Highland  Park  remains  in 
the  range  of  4500  to  5000  persons  a  +  10  acres  deficit  in  additional 
open  space  and  public  facilities  is  fairly  accurate. 
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EXISTING  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  OVERVIEW 

Although  preceding  statistical  analysis  provides  some  insight  to 
community  facility  deficits  in  Highland  Park,  pure  numerical 
analysis  does  not  reflect  the  condition,  variety  or  the  relation- 
ship of  the  services  to  the  needs  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Such  factors  are  particularly  critical  in  Highland  Park. 

Of  the  land  categorized  public  and  semi-public  the  largest  per- 
centage is  in  uses  which  do  not  serve  Highland  Park  residents. 
Approximately  50%  of  24.5  acres  devoted  to  public  facilities 
(exclusive  of  open  space)  is  in  MBTA  and  DPW  yards.  The  remain- 
ing public  facilities  are  evenly  divided  between  churches,  schools 
and  nursing  homes.   The  churches  realistically  serve  only  a  limited 
segment  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  First  church  of  Roxbury  in 
Eliot  Square  draws  little  if  any  of  its  congregation  from  local 
residents.   The  nursing  homes  principally  located  along  Centre 
Street  serve  a  larger  catchment  area  and  in  fact  do  not  appear  to 
serve  many  neighborhood  residents. 

There  are  four  public  schools  in  Highland  Park.   The  Timility 
School  is  a  Junior  High  School  and  is  therefore  a  district-wide 
resource.   The  Elementary  Schools,  Dudley,  Dillaway  and  Hale  are 
all  more  than  60  years  old  and  none  meet  Commonwealth  standards 
for  site  size.   The  Highland  Park  Free  School  serves  the  neighbor- 
hood as  well  as  the  wider  district;  but  its  physical  plant  is 
lacking  also. 

80%  of  the  public  open  space  in  the  neighborhood  is  represented  by 
2  parks,  the  High  Fort  and  John  J.  Connoly  Field.   Connoly  Field 
is  intensively  used  by  neighborhood  kids.   The  High  Fort  is  a 
relatively  passive  park  and  somewhat  remote. 

Despite  obvious  deficiencies  in  neighborhood  oriented  facilities 
and  open  space.  Highland  Park  is  well  served  by  district-wide 
recreational  facilities  in  Washington  Park,  the  Dimock  Community 
Health  Center,  and  miscellaneous  public  and  semi-public  facilities 
in  the  Dudley  Station  vicinity.   The  Campus  High  School  Complex 
under  construction  just  north  of  Highland  Park  will  be  a  regional 
resource  accessible  to  Highland  Park  residents. 

The  inescapable  conclusion,  however,  is  that  the  quality  and 
distribution  of  public  facilities  serving  neighborhood  residents 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.   Small  scale  recreational  facilities 
are  needed  particularly  in  the  Kittredge  Square  vicinity.  Teen- 
agers because  of  their  mobility  have  greatest  access  to  district- 
wide  facilities  although  a  drop-in  center  sponsored  for  a  while 
by  the  Roxbury  Action  Program  was  well  attended. 

There  are  a  substantial  number  of  elderly  residents  in  Highland 
Park  who  could  benefit  from  passive  outdoor  park  and  plazas. 
Indoor  social  and  cultural  facilities  catering  to  the  elderly 
appear  to  be  needed  also. 
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Additional  day  care  services  may  also  be  warranted.   The 
Hawthorne  House  and  the  Playmate's  Nursery  School  are  the 
only  facilities  in  the  neighborhood  and  their  combined 
capacity  is  80  children  . 
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COMMUNITY  FACILITY  DEFICIENCIES  AND  STATE  FUNDING  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  principal  objective  of  the  neighborhood  improvement  planning 
process  is  to  identify  opportunities  where  State  funds  can  be 
utilized  in  conjunction  with  other  public  and  private  funds  to 
stabilize  and  otherwise  improve  the  target  neighborhood. 

In  Highland  Park  where  State  funds  are  already  earmarked  for 
housing  rehabilitation  under  the  705  and  707  programs,  the  public 
environment,  i.e.  neighborhood  facilities  and  open  space,  are 
likely  categories  in  which  the  broadest  community-wide  benefits 
from  additional  State  dollars  would  accrue. 

Dynamic  topography  and  an  interesting  and  varied  housing  stock  are 
frequently  cited  assets  of  the  Highland  Park  Neighborhood.   The 
general  piiblic  environment,  however,  has  suffered  over  the  years; 
littered  streets  and  a  lack  of  adequate  public  and  private  services 
threaten   the  stability  of  this  potentially  excellent  residential 
community. 

The  Model  Cities  Administration,  the  BRA  and  the  Roxbury  Action 
Program  are  currently  working  together  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  public  environment  in  Highland  Park.   Parks,  plazas,  play- 
grounds, street  lighting,  utility  and  paving  improvements  in  excess 
of  $1  million  dollars  are  scheduled  in  John  Eliot  Square.   (The  BRA 
has  earmarked  from  surplus  Campus  High  Renewal  Plan  funding  $1,200,000 
for  work  in  John  Eliot  Square  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1975.)   The 
Kittredge  Square  Urban  Renewal  Plan  has  funding  approved  in  excess 
of  3  million  dollars  for  utility  work,  lighting,  directional  signs, 
site  clearance  and  preparation,  property  acquisition,  etc.   Federal 
and  city  funds  totalling  25  million  dollars  are  committed  to  the 
Campus  High  School  complex  under  construction  at  the  northern  edge 
of  Highland  Park. 

The  decision  has  been  made  to  relocate  the  Orange  Line  from  its 
present  location  on  Washington  Street  to  a  "corridor"  along  Columbus 
Avenue.   The  impact  of  this  corridor  on  Highland  Park  will  be  signi- 
ficant and,  as  a  result,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
possible  location  of  the  new  facilities  for  the  Roxbury  Community 
College  in  the  segment  of  the  corridor  adjacent  to  Highland  Park. 

Included  in  the  appendix  (No.  45)  is  a  report  prepared  for  the 
Roxbury  Community  College  Advisory  Board.   The  report  outlines  a 
development  strategy  combining  first  stage  sub-college  development 
in  John  Eliot  Square  with  central  facilities  in  the  cleared  segment 
of  the  corridor  between  Centre  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue,  Roxbury 
Crossing  and  Jackson  Square.   The  College's  Community  Advisory  Board 
has  recommended  selection  of  the  corridor  site  for  the  central  faci- 
lity to  the  Regional  Board  of  Community  Colleges  and  is  taking  the 
Eliot  Square  proposal  into  advisement. 

The  substantial  capital  commitments  at  the  Federal  level  and  from 
the   City  of  community  facilities  and  improvements  represent  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  Highland  Park  public  environment.  There 
remain,  hov/ever,  a  number  of  categories  in  which  DCA  funding  might 
augment  the  City  and  Federal  efforts. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS : 

I.   A  unified  open  space  network 

State  Capital  improvement  funds  should  be  used  toward  the 
development  of  a  community-wide  design  framework  linking 
recreational  resources,  key  facilities  and  activity  nodes 
throughout  Highland  Park.   Specifically,  a  part  system 
linking  Connolly  Field,  the  High  Fort,  Kittredge  Square, 
John  Eliot  Square  and  perhaps  the  Campus  High  School  complex 
could  provide  a  continuity  to  the  open  space  network  and  a 
strong  element  around  which  to  program  future  development 
activity. 

The  physical  form  of  the  linkage  system  would,  of  course, 
vary  along  its  length  since  a  range  of  design  conditions  exist. 
Street  furniture,  graphics,  paving,  lighting  and  planting 
should  be  coordinated  in  a  fashion  which  reinforces  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  system. 

A  lack  of  off-street  parking  facilities  is  evident  also.   The 
design  of  the  open  space  network  could  also  include  the  pro- 
vision of  vest-pocket  parking  facilities  related  to  adult- 
oriented  seating  areas  and  perhaps  include  facilities  for  car 
washing  as  well. 

II.   A  neighborhood  service  facility 

John  Eliot  Square  once  served  as  the  civic  and  business  center 
of  the  Highland  Park  Community.   Federal  and  City  commitments 
to  the  revitalization  of  the  Square,  coupled  with  the  RAP-UP  II 
Housing  and  tentative  interest  of  the  Roxbury  Community  College 
in  the  Square,  insure  its  return  to  status  as  important  "civic" 
space.   Analysis  of  the  community  demonstrated  the  need  for 
services  ^^  the  Highland  Park  Neighborhood. 

The  Cox  Building   &  the  Garvey  House  are  two  facilities  of 
exceptional  architectural  character  which  should  be  returned 
to  active  community  use.   State  funds  should  be  allocated  to 
renovate  one  of  these  buildings  as  a  service  facility.   A 
variety  of  programs  and  activities  should  be  considered,  includ- 
ing meeting  rooms,  specialized  day  care  facilities,  teen  pro- 
grams, office  space  for  agencies  or  groups  like  the  Southwest 
Land  Development  Coalition,  the  Black  Lawyers  Association,  etc. 

Community-oriented  commercial  tenants  should  be  considered  as 
well.   A  facility  for  W.I.L.D.  radio  is  one  such  example. 

III.   705  Housing  -   Ancillary  Facilities 

Approximately  100  housing  units  funded  via  the  State  705  legis- 
lation are  planned  in  the  area.   A  large  proportion  of  these 
units  are  concentrated  near  Kittredge  Square.   Parks  currently 
in  planning  as  part  of  tlie  Urban  Renewal  Plan  will  provide  some 
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outlets  for  area  residents,  however,  given  the  overall  density 
in  the  Kittredge  Square  vicinity,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  indoor  activity  spaces  supplementing  the  705  Housing. 

Laundry  space,  a  management  office,  tenant  meeting  rooms,  space 
for  card  games,  t.v.,  studying  or  perhaps  a  workshop  could  be 
concentrated  in  one  centrally  located  building  in  the  package. 
54-56  Highland  Street  are  buildings  which  logically  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose.   The  buildings  are  central  to  many  of 
the  sites  under  consideration.   They  also  face  the  Kittredge 
Square  Park  which  is  currently  slated  for  $37,000  in  federally 
funded  capital  improvements. 

By  aggregating  the  ancillary  facilities  in  one  or  two  structures, 
the  potential  exists  to  design  space  capable  of  accommodating 
a  wider  variety  of  activities  and  programs. 

Outlined  in  previous  paragraphs  are  three  potential  applications 
of  state  capital  improvement  funds.   There  are  probably  addi- 
tional opportunities  which  will  surface  during  the  Feasibility 
Phase  of  the  Planning  Study.   It  should  be  stressed,  however, 
that  in  addition  to  capital  improvement  grants,  the  State  should 
be  looking  for  opportunities  to  locate  appropriate  office  func- 
tions and  programs  in  the  community  as  an  indication  of  contin- 
uing commitment  to  the  preservation  and  stability  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  community  attitudes  and  opinion  survey  results  indicate  a 
concern  by  area  residents  for  more  recreation  space  and  better 
elementary  schools.   The  open  space  network,  the  neighborhood 
service  facility  and  the  ancillary  housing  facilities  are  at 
this  time  general  ideas  for  discussion.   Establishing  priorities 
among  these  is  not  possible  without:   1)  a  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Department's  commitment  to  community  facilities, 
and   2)  the  amount  and  scope  of  community  revenue  sharing  money 
for  Boston.   When  answers  to  these  questions  are  known,  more 
specific  plan  proposals  can  be  generated  for  discussion  with 
area  residents. 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

TENTATIVE  BUDGET 


I.   OPEN  SPACE  NETWORK 

It  is  difficult  to  accurately  project  costs  prior  to 
Design  Studies,  however,  $400,000  should  be  considered 

minimum. 

II.   NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICE  FACILITY 

The  Garvey  House  contains  approximately  33,000  sq.  ft. 
$500,000  would  be  required  to  totally  renovate  this 
facility.   State  funds  could  possibly  be  combined  with 
other  public  or  private  funds  to  meet  the  costs  for 
renovation. 
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III.   ANCILLARY  HOUSING  FACILITIES 

$75,000  to  $100,000  should  be  allocated  to  provide 
adequate  shared  facilities  for  the  100  units  of  705 
Housing. 
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Appendix  No.  2 


POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 


Block 

Total 

Bla 

ck 

Non-Black 

Under  Aq 

e  18 

Age  18 

-61 

Aqe  62 

&  Ov 

Number 

Population 

Nrnnbe 

r   % 

Number 

% 

Number 

_% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

4160 

80 

32 

40 

48 

60 

31 

39 

34 

43 

15 

18 

4159 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4075 

57 

51 

90 

6 

10 

15 

27 

31 

54 

11 

19 

4158 

10 

10 

100 

- 

1 

10 

9 

90 

- 

4106 

29 

17 

59 

12 

41 

8 

28 

12 

41 

9 

31 

4105 

122 

91 

75 

31 

25 

44 

36 

66 

54 

12 

10 

4104 

75 

60 

80 

15 

20 

26 

35 

40 

53 

9 

12 

4074 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4103 

231 

224 

97 

7 

3 

123 

53 

99 

43 

9 

4 

4073 

180 

171 

95 

9 

5 

65 

36 

93 

52 

22 

12 

4039 

17 

8 

47 

9 

53 

4 

24 

8 

47 

5 

29 

4157 

195 

165 

83 

30 

17 

66 

34 

117 

60 

12 

6 

4156 

83 

54 

65 

29 

35 

27 

33 

48 

57 

8 

10 

4155 

106 

82 

77 

24 

23 

37 

35 

61 

57 

8 

8 

4101 

229 

169 

74 

60 

26 

62 

27 

133 

58 

34 

15 

4100 

124 

65 

52 

59 

48 

46 

37 

64 

52 

14 

11 

4099 

117 

90 

77 

27 

2  3 

41 

35 

62 

53 

14 

12 

4069 

273 

112 

41 

161 

59 

71 

26 

147 

54 

55 

20 

4068 

62 

20 

32 

42 

63 

19 

31 

41 

66 

2 

3 

4066 

431 

237 

55 

194 

45 

164 

38 

215 

50 

52 

12 

4065 

107 

40 

37 

67 

6  3 

32 

30 

61 

57 

14 

13 

4064 

35 

23 

65 

12 

35 

4 

11 

24 

69 

7 

20 

4014 

135 

120 

89 

15 

11 

61 

45 

59 

44 

15 

11 

4015 

68 

36 

53 

32 

47 

26 

38 

33 

49 

9 

13 

4032 

91 

65 

71 

26 

29 

30 

33 

45 

49 

16 

18 

4033 

68 

47 

69 

21 

31 

25 

37 

32 

47 

11 

16 

4035 

106 

77 

73 

29 

27 

35 

33 

65 

61 

6 

6 

4036 

- 

4037 

57 

39 

68 

18 

32 

20 

35 

30 

53 

7 

12 

4038 

69 

49 

71 

20 

29 

20 

29 

41 

58 

8 

12 

4062 

51 

46 

94 

5 

6 

26 

50 

24 

47 

1 

3 

4063 

88 

72 

82 

16 

18 

44 

49 

39 

45 

5 

6 

4067 

54 

29 

54 

25 

46 

17 

32 

27 

49 

10 

19 

4070 

145 

96 

66 

49 

34 

57 

39 

78 

54 

10 

7 

4071 

64 

44 

66 

20 

34 

11 

17 

30 

47 

23 

36 

4072 

75 

63 

84 

12 

16 

16 

21 

52 

70 

7 

9 

4084 

82 

72 

88 

10 

12 

39 

48 

38 

46 

5 

6 

4097 

22 

10 

46 

12 

54 

7 

32 

13 

59 

2 

9 

4098 

32 

2 

6 

30 

94 

7 

22 

17 

53 

8 

25 

4154 

165 

35 

21 

130 

79 

16 

10 

85 

51 

64 

39 

4206 

Unknov/n 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4207 

133 

44 

33 

89 

67 

49 

37 

71 

53 

13 

10 

4102 

114 

72 

64 

42 

36 

51 

45 

52 

46 

11 

9 

4208 

123 

41 

33 

82 

67 

9 

7 

29 

24 

85 

69 

44 
20 


10 
4 


56 
80 


11 
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Appendix  No.  3 
POPULATION  CHAFIACTERISTICS 

Block      Total        Black  Non-Black  Under  Age  18   Age  18-61   Age  62  &  Ov: 

Number   Population   Number   %  Number   %    Number   % Number   %   Number   % 

4209  7        5     71      2     29  -  -           1     14 

4210  -         -            -  -  -            -      - 

4153 


TOTAL      4335      2795     64   1540     36   1428     33   2234     51    638     16 
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Appendix  No .  7 
POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 


Income  by 
Census  Tract       Block  Number   Median  Income    Mean  Income 


4160  5,273  6,751 

4159 

4075 

4210 


!16  4158  7,574  7,655 

4106 
4105 
4104 
4074 
4103 
4073 
4039 
4036 
4037 
4038 
4071 
4072 
4102 


4157  6,075  6,956 

4156 

4155 

4101 

4100 

4099 

4069 

4068 

4066 

4097 

4098 

4154 

4206 

4207 

4208 

4153 


4065  6,852  7,517 

4064 

4062 

4094 

4093 

4095 

4096 

4151 

4152 

6,443  7,219 


Appendix  No .  8 
POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 


Income  by 
Census  Tract Block  Number Median  Income Mean  Income 

*808  4209  4,473  5,853 

4258 
4207 


815  4015  7,438  8,464 

4014 
4032 
4033 
4035 
4063 
4067 
4070 
4084 


AVERAGE  6,642  7,468 


♦Excluded  from  Average  since  only  3  blocks  in  study  area, 
Remaining  majority  of  blocks  in  Census  Tract  9  are  in 
Mission  Hill  Public  Housing. 
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Appendix  No.  11 
LAND  USE 


Residential  Commercial  Public  Neighbor-  Unimproved  Public  Industrial 

hood  Serv  or  Vacant  Space 
Block     (acres)     (Acres)    (Acres)  (Acres)   (Acres)     (Acres)  (Acres) 
Number     Sq.  Ft.     Sq.  Ft.   Sq.  Ft.  Sq.  Ft.    Sq.  Ft.    Sq.  Ft.  Sq.  Ft. 


(2 
91 

.09) 
,305 

(0 
22 

52) 
989 

(2 
112 

.57) 
,303 

- 

(0 
35 

.81) 
,452 

- 

- 

(2 
88 

.03) 
,672 

- 

- 

(1 
49 

12) 
,176 

(1. 
62, 

43) 
648 

(0 
22 

52) 
824 

(0 
3 

09) 
,976 

(2 
100 

.30) 
,195 

- 

(0 
13 

32) 
976 

(0. 
13, 

30) 
257 

(1 
55 

25) 
,112 

(1 
48 

12) 

,794 

(0.19) 
8,480 

(0 
29 

68) 
625 

- 

- 

(0 
7 

17) 
498 

- 

(1. 
43 

0) 
577 

- 

- 

(0 
18 

41) 
060 

- 

(0. 
26, 

60) 
306 

- 

(0. 
15 

36) 
933 

(0. 
39 

90) 
421 

- 

- 

(8. 
372, 

55) 
654 

- 

- 

(1.75) 
76,351 

: 

- 

(1.27) 
55,702 

- 

- 

(0.18) 
7,905 

- 

- 

(2.06) 
89,785 

(0.41) 
18,223 

(0.08 
3,553 

(1.77) 
77,263 

- 

- 

(1.0) 
43,586 

- 

- 

(2.62) 
114,533 

- 

- 

(1.92) 
83,670 

(0.29) 
12,683 

- 

(0.22) 
9,790 

(0.67) 
29,415 

(0.10) 
4,397) 

- 

(1.72) 
75,165 

- 

(0.04) 
1,900 

- 

(0.32) 
14,262 

- 

(0.78) 
34,323 

- 

(2.22) 
96,893 

- 

(1.04) 
45,316 

- 

Appendix  No.  12 
LAND  USE 


Residential  Commercial  Public  Neighbor-  Unimproved  Public  Industrial 

hood  Serv  or  Vacant   Space 
Block      (Acres)     (Acres)   (Acres)  (Acres)    (Acres)    (Acres)  (Acres) 
Number     Sg.  Ft,     Sg.  Ft.   Sq.  Ft.  Sq.  Ft.    Sq.  Ft.    Sq.  Ft.  Sq .  Ft. 


(1.10) 
48,110 

: 

: 

- 

(0.50) 
21,935 

- 

(2.01) 
87,915 

- 

- 

- 

(0.96) 
41,948 

- 

(2.11) 
92,108 

(0.15) 
6,902 

(0.11) 
5,018 

- 

(0.22) 
9,695 

(3.63) 
158,421 

(5.8) 
252,561 

- 

- 

- 

(2.66) 
116,126 

- 

(1.29) 
56,484 

(0.73) 
32,062 

- 

- 

(0.53) 
23.176 

- 

(0.36) 
15,870 

- 

(3.9) 
170,000 

- 

(0.72) 
31,388 

(5.4) 
224,290 

(1.70) 
73,691 

- 

(.03) 
13,087 

(0.26) 
11,454 

(1.98) 
86,063 

- 

(1.36) 
59,287 

(0.06) 
2,475 

- 

- 

(0.75) 
32,507 

- 

(1.65) 
72,079 

(0.30) 
13,307 

- 

- 

(0.20) 
8,564 

- 

(0.41) 
17,833 

- 

- 

- 

(3.0) 
132,186 

- 

(2.98) 
129,948 

- 

- 

- 

(0.83) 
36,258 

(0.67) 
29,087 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(.636) 
27,730 

(0.78) 
33,838 

- 

- 

- 

(0.57) 
24,686 

- 

(1.55)        -  _  _ 

67,741       -  -  _ 

(1.8)  (.08)  -  - 

78,685  3,502  -  - 

(1.34)        -  _  _        (0.40) 

58,474        _  _  _        17,630 


(1.97) 


Appendix  No.  13 


LAND  USE 


Residential  Commercial  Public  Neighbor-  Unimproved  Public  Industrial 

hood  Serv  or  Vacant  Space 
Block      (Acres)     (Acres)   (Acres)  (Acres)    (Acres)    (Acres)  (Acres) 
Number     Sq.  Ft. Sq.  Ft.   Sq.  Ft.  Sq.  Ft.    Sq.  Ft.    Sq.  Ft.  Sq.  Ft. 

(1.28) 
56,113 

(0.43) 
18,560 


4067 

(0.71) 
31,083 

: 

4070 

(7.5) 
326,880 

- 

4071 

(3.09) 
134,701 

- 

4072 

(1.15) 
50,064 

- 

4084 

(0.64) 
28,088 

- 

4097 

(0.35) 
15,336 

- 

4098 

(0.75) 
32,865 

- 

4102 

(1.82) 
79,454 

- 

4154 

(2.29) 
99,698 

(0 
1, 

.03) 
445 

4206 

(2.60) 
113,244 

- 

4207 

(1.28) 
55,550 

(0 
3 

.09) 
,781 

(0.24) 
10,615 


(0.96) 
41,765 

: 

(0.23) 
10,408 

- 

(0.28) 
12,379 

(1.05) 
45,821 

(0.58) 
25,233 

- 

(0.80) 
34,680 

- 

(1.88) 
81,978 

- 

(0.71) 
31,089 

- 

(1.32) 
57,615 

- 

(4.01) 
174,710 

- 

(0-.92) 
40,002 


(0.99) 
43,148 

(0.32) 
14,147 

(0.28) 
12,347 

- 

(0.17) 
7,200 

- 

(1.54) 
67,021 

- 

(0.34) 
15,025 

- 

(1.10) 
48,125 

- 

Appendix  No.  14 
LAND  USE 


Residential  Commercial  Public  Neighbor-  Unimproved  Public  Industrial 

hood  Serv  or  Vacant  Space 

Block      (Acres)     (Acres)  (Acres)  (Acres)  (Acres)    (Acres)  (Acres) 

Number     Sq.  Ft.     Sq.  Ft.  Sq.  Ft.  Sq.  Ft.  Sq .  Ft.    Sq .  Ft.  Sq.  Ft. 

4208  (0.66)      (0.43)  (0.13)     -  (0.38) 
28,569      18,715  5,713     -  16,482 

4209  (0.14)      (0.19)  (1.9)      -  -         _       _ 

6,263       6,375  83,412     -  -          -        - 

4210  (.097)        -         -      (0.45)  (0.29) 

4,243       -        -      19,595  12,465 

4258        -         (0.14)      -       -  (1.6) 

5,882      -       -  68,748 

4096       (0.16)        -        -      (0.27)  (0.64) 

7,173       -        -      11,552  27,831 

4153        -          -        -       -  (5.54) 

-        -       -  241,208 


(6.8)       (5.43)    (19.8)   (4.73)     (49.19)    (11.20)  (2.85) 

TOTAL    2,960,595    236,861   863,237  206,294   2,143,085   491,570  124,287 
%        (42)        (3)       (12)     (2)        (31)       (7)      (3) 

7,025,929 
161 


LAND  USE  SUMMARY 


Appendix  No.  15 


Category 


Acres 


Square  Feet 


Residential 

68 

2,960,595 

42 

Commercial 

5.43 

236,861 

3 

Public 

19.8 

863,237 

12 

Neighborhood 
Service 

4.73 

206,294 

2 

Unimproved 
or  Vacant 

49.19 

2,143,085 

31 

Public  Open 
Space 

11.20 

491,570 

7 

Industrial 

2.85 

124,287 

3 

TOTAL  ACRES 

161 

TOTAL  Sq.  Ft. 

7,025,929 
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Number  Of 
Of  Resi- 
dential    Single      Two 
Total  Number  Buildings   Family    Family 
Of  Buildings  Number  %   Number  %   Number  % 


Three 

Family 

Number  % 


Four 

Family 

Number  % 


32 
2 
45 
7 
7 
25 
14 
2 
28 
23 
2 
44 
17 
14 
35 
27 
29 
28 
17 
66 
30 
10 
21 
17 

28 
9 

27 
0 

11 

13 

20 

20 

16 

51 

17 

13 
8 
5 

10 

14 

32 
2 

21 
0 


19 

23 

4 

7 

25 

11 

26 
23 

2 
43 
16 
14 
32 
23 
29 
28 
15 
66 
26 

4 
20 
16 
27 

9 
26 

11 
12 
18 
20 
14 
48 
16 
13 

8 

5 

6 
14 
29 

0 
20 


59 

51 

57 

100 

100 

78 

93 

100 

100 

98 

94 

100 

91 

85 

100 

100 

88 

100 

87 

40 


0 
1 
2 
10 
3 


3 

1 

17 

11 

4 

3 

11 


5 

24 

3 

6 
10 
13 

4 
11 

7 
11 

6 
13 

1 
39 

9 


42 

0 
25 
28 
40 
28 


12 
50 
39 
69 
28 
9 
48 


33 
36 

11 

30 
63 
50 
45 
42 

55 
95 
33 
65 
5 
82 
56 

13 

33 

7 

17 

45 


3 
5 
1 
6 

7 
9 
5 
6 
11 
4 
3 
1 


1 
1 
6 
4 

3 
6 
10 
1 
2 
2 


47 

17 
50 
57 
32 
18 

12 
22 
50 
14 

50 
28 
22 
21 
39 
27 

4 

4 


3    15 

3    19 

12    45 


13 

5 

33 

20 

6 
38 
75 
13 
40 
33 
57 
14 

15 


7 
4 

20 
10 

20 

2 
20 

7 
20 
16 

6 
35 
17 

2 

9 

3 

2 

5 
12 


5 
3 
14 
4 
1 
3 
6 
3 
1 
5 


11 


28 
36 

76 
44 

47 

14 
63 
30 
69 
57 
40 
54 
66 
50 
45 
18 
5 
55 
46 

18 

27 
15 
95 

8 

6 
25 
74 
60 
16 
36 
27 

15 


40 

15 

9 

12 
22 

12 
10 


3 
19 
25 


1    14 
1     7 


10 
1 


40 


1  17 
3  2 
3    15 


Appendix  No.  19 


RESIDENTIAL  BUILDING  TYPES 


Number  of 
of  Resi- 
dential    Single     Two      Three      Four     Five 
Total  Number  Buildings   Family     Family     Family     Family    Or  More 
Of  Buildings  Number  %   Number  %   Number  %   Number  %   Number  %   Number  ' 


0 

6 

5 

- 

- 

8 

5 

1 

20 

11 

3 

1 

34 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1  20 

2  66 


20 


40 


781 


!8   256 


33   161 


21   281 


35 


45 


34 


19 


19 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS 


Appendix  No.  21 


Masonry- 

Wood 

Othe 

r 

Block 

Total  Number 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

Number 

Of  Buildings 

Number 

^ 

Number     % 

Number 

% 

4160 

32 

11 

34 

19 

59 

2 

7 

4159 

2 

- 

- 

2 

100 

- 

- 

4075 

45 

29 

65 

15 

32 

1 

3 

4158 

7 

5 

71 

2 

29 

- 

- 

4106 

7 

- 

- 

7 

100 

- 

- 

4105 

25 

1 

4 

24 

96 

- 

- 

4104 

14 

7 

50 

7 

50 

- 

- 

4074 

2 

2 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4103 

28 

19 

69 

8 

28 

1 

3 

4073 

23 

9 

39 

14 

61 

- 

- 

4039 

2 

- 

- 

2 

100 

- 

- 

4157 

44 

34 

77 

10 

23 

r- 

- 

4156 

17 

5 

29 

12 

71 

- 

- 

4155 

14 

7 

50 

7 

50 

- 

- 

4101 

35 

23 

66 

12 

34 

- 

- 

4100 

27 

- 

- 

23 

85 

4 

15 

4099 

29 

28 

96 

1 

4 

- 

- 

4069 

28 

- 

- 

13 

46 

15 

54 

4068 

17 

9 

53 

8 

47 

- 

- 

4066 

66 

9 

14 

57 

86 

- 

- 

4065 

30 

17 

57 

13 

43 

- 

- 

4064 

10 

6 

60 

4 

40 

- 

- 

4014 

22 

2 

9 

20 

91 

- 

- 

4015 

17 

7 

41 

10 

59 

- 

- 

4032 

28 

- 

- 

28 

100 

- 

- 

4033 

9 

- 

- 

9 

100 

- 

- 

4035 

27 

12 

44 

15 

56 

- 

- 

4036 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4037 

11 

3 

27 

6 

55 

2 

(cone' 

)18 

4038 

13 

13 

4062 

20 

1 

5 

19 

95 

- 

" 

4063 

20 

- 

- 

20 

100 

- 

- 

4067 

16 

3 

19 

12 

75 

1 

(conci 

)  6 

4070 

51 

28 

54 

23 

46 

- 

- 

4071 

17 

1 

6 

16 

94 

- 

- 

4072 

13 

- 

- 

13 

100 

- 

- 

4084 

8 

- 

- 

8 

100 

- 

- 

4097 

5 

2 

40 

3 

60 

- 

- 

4098 

10 

1 

10 

9 

90 

- 

- 

4102 

14 

2 

14 

12 

86 

- 

- 

4154 

32 

12 

38 

20 

62 

- 

- 

4206 

2 

2 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4207 

21 

2 

10 

19 

90 

- 

- 

4093 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4094 

1 

1 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4095 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4096 

6 

- 

- 

6 

100 

- 

- 

4208 

8 

5 

62 

3 

38 

- 

- 

4209 

10 

8 

80 

2 

20 

- 

- 

4210 

3 

2 

66 

1 

33 

- 

- 

4151 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS  (continued^- 
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Masonry 
Block    Total  Number      Construction 
Number   Of  Buildings Niimber % 


Wood 
Construction 
Number      % 


Other 
Construction 
Number      % 


4152 

0 

4153 

0 

4258 

1 

4153 

100 


Total 


889 


329 


37 


534 


59 


26 


Average 
Per  Block 


16 


37 


10 


62 
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Appendix  No.  24 


Number  of 

Acres 

Number  of 

Number  of 

(Residential) 

Dwelling  Units 

Persons 

2.09 

39 

80 

1.12 

86 

57 

0.32 

3 

10 

0.68 

12 

29 

1.00 

47 

122 

0.60 

33 

75 

1.75 

78 

231 

1.27 

63 

180 

0.18 

3 

17 

2.06 

94 

195 

1.77 

43 

83 

1.0 

30 

106 

2.62 

98 

225 

1.92 

42 

124 

1.10 

84 

117 

2.01 

68 

273 

2.11 

33 

62 

5.8 

171 

431 

1.29 

76 

107 

0.36 

18 

35 

1.70 

45 

135 

1.36 

25 

68 

1.65 

39 

91 

.41 

19 

68 

2.98 

57 

106 

.78 

19 

57 

1.55 

13 

69 

1.8 

27 

50 

1.34 

30 

88 

.71 

42 

54 

6.80 

28 

145 

3.09 

21 

64 

1.15 

29 

75 

.64 

21 

82 

.35 

13 

22 

.75 

15 

32 

2.60 

- 

- 

2.29 

90 

165 

1.28 

42 

100 

1.82 

32 

114 

.66 

20 

123 

Number  of 

Dwelling     Persons  Per 
Units  per  Acre    Acre 


18.66 


38.27 


76 

.78 

9 

.37 

17 

.64 

47 

.00 

55 

.00 

44 

.57 

49 

.60 

16 

.66 

45 

,63 

24 

.29 

30 

.0 

37 

.4 

19 

.79 

75 

.54 

33, 

.83 

15, 

.63 

29, 

.48 

58, 

.91 

50, 

.0 

26, 

.5 

18, 

.4 

23. 

.6 

46. 

.3 

19. 

,1 

24. 

,4 

8.39 

15 

22. 

39 

59. 

15 

4. 

12 

6. 

80 

25. 

22 

32. 

81 

4. 

55 

20 

39. 

30 

32. 

81 

17. 

58 

30. 

30 

50 

.89 

38 

.27 

42 

.64 

122 

.00 

125 

.00 

132 

.00 

141 

.73 

94 

.44 

94 

.66 

46 

.89 

106 

.0 

87 

.4 

64 

.58 

106 

.36 

135 

.82 

29 

.38 

74, 

.31 

82, 

.94 

97, 

.22 

79, 

.4 

50 

55. 

,15 

165. 

,9 

35. 

,57 

73. 

07 

44. 

,52 

27. 

78 

65. 

,67 

76. 

06 

21. 

32 

20. 

71 

65. 

22 

128. 

13 

62. 

86 

42. 

67 

72. 

10 

78. 

13 

62. 

64 

186. 

40 

Appendix  No.  25 
DENSITY 


Niimber  of    Number  of 
Number  of      Number  of    Dwelling     Persons  Per 
Dwelling  Units Persons   Units  Per  Acre    Acre 


Number  of 

Acres 

Number 

(Rei 

sidential) 

4095 

4258 

- 

4151 

- 

4152 

- 

4209 

.14 

4210 

.097 

4096 

.16 

4153 

- 

4  7  28.57         50 

12  18  75  112.5 


TOTAL  67.15  1,764  4,335  26.3  64.6 

AVERAGE 

PER  BLOCK      1.53  40.0  98.5         26.3  64.6 
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Population  Density 


120+ 


\<^-r^^  UO-79 

r^^  .^  1-39 

Number  of  Persons 
Per  Acre 


ROXSURY  ACTION  PROGRAM 


DWELLING  UNIT  OCCUPANCY 


Appendix  No.    27 


Number  of 
Dwelling  Units 


Number  of 
Dwelling 
Units  Occupied 
Number   % 


Owner* 
Occupied 


Renter* 
Occupied 


Average 

Contract 

Rent 


39 


29 


74 


23 


77 


64 


86 

56 

65 

9 

91 

58 

3 

3 

100 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

12 

12 

100 

28 

72 

59 

47 

38 

81 

21 

79 

75 

33 

30 

91 

20 

80 

76 

78 

56 

72 

5 

95 

85 

63 

57 

90 

35 

65 

74 

3 

3 

100 

60 

40 

unknown 

94 

48 

51 

25 

75 

87 

43 

33 

77 

37 

63 

90 

30 

25 

83 

22 

78 

90 

98 

75 

76 

20 

80 

82 

42 

14 

(21  unk 

aown) 

35 

65 

80 

84 

45 

53 

37 

63 

59 

68 

62 

93 

44 

56 

84 

33 

24 

73 

57 

43 

77 

171 

108 

28 

72 

73 

( 2  6  unknown ) 

76 

53 

70 

25 

75 

78 

18 

18 

100 

- 

100 

57 

45 

35 

77 

23 

77 

73 

25 

21 

84 

45 

55 

90 

39 

25 

64 

42 

68 

76 

19 

17 

89 

58 

42 

76 

57 

46 

81 

37 

63 

80 

19 

19 

100 

43 

57 

80 

20 

20 

100 

24 

76 

100 

31 

28 

90 

110 

30 

24 

80 

60 

40 

107 

39 

29 

74 

45 

55 

57 

28 

28 

100 

33 

67 

97 

21 

21 

100 

43 

57 

69 

29 

28 

97 

44 

56 

80 

21 

20 

95 

21 

79 

75 

13 

10 

77 

12 

88 

73 

15 

15 

100 

27 

73 

71 

90 

63 

70 

10 

90 

64 

42 

29 

69 

23 

77 

71 

32 

27 

84 

24 

76 

85 

20 

20 

100 

10 

90 

71 

Appendix  No.  2  8 


DWELLING  UNIT  OCCUPANCY 


Number 

of 

Dv7ell 

ing 

Average 

Block 

Number 

Df 

Units  0 

ccupied 

Owner* 

Renter* 

Contract 

Number 

Dwelling 

Units 

Numbe 

r 

% 

Occuoied 

Occupied 

Rent 

4206 

4094 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4093 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

r' 

4095 

- 

- 

- 

- 

^ 

r- 

4258 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4151 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

4152 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4209 

4 

3 

75 

- 

100 

unknown 

4210 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4096 

18 

15 

83 

- 

100 

67 

4153 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

r- 

TOTAL 


1764 


1332 


AVERAGE 
PER  BLOCK 


40 


30 


78 


27 


73 


73 


*Source :   Block  Statistics,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census 


Renter  Occupied 
Dwellings 

80 
"^^^^^^   70-79 
^^^60-69 

Percent  Per  Block 


/V'^y  /  R0X3URY  ACTION  PROGRAM 


GENERAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS 


ADpendix  No.  30 


Buildings  Sound 

or  Needing     Buildings 
Total  Number   Minor  Repair   Deteriorated 
Of  Buildings    Number % Number % 


Buildings  Vacant 
Or  Abandoned 
Number    % 


32 

8 

25 

24 

75 

1 

3 

2 

2 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

13 

28 

32 

72 

20 

44 

7 

1 

14 

6 

86 

1 

14 

7 

4 

57 

3 

43 

- 

- 

25 

13 

52 

12 

48 

4 

16 

14 

9 

64 

5 

36 

3 

21 

2 

- 

- 

2 

100 

- 

- 

28 

19 

67 

9 

33 

4 

14 

23 

23 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

18 

40 

26 

60 

7 

38 

17 

6 

35 

11 

65 

- 

- 

14 

8 

57 

6 

43 

2 

14 

35 

28 

80 

7 

20 

6 

17 

27 

- 

- 

27 

100 

1 

4 

29 

2 

7 

27 

93 

9 

31 

28 

1 

4 

27 

96 

- 

- 

17 

12 

70 

5 

30 

2 

11 

66 

55 

83 

11 

17 

7 

10 

30 

19 

63 

11 

37 

- 

- 

10 

9 

90 

1 

10 

1 

10 

21 

13 

62 

8 

38 

2 

9 

17 

14 

82 

3 

18 

3 

18 

28 

21 

75 

7 

25 

2 

7 

9 

7 

78 

2 

22 

1 

11 

27 

0 

11 

14 

52 

13 

48 

4 

15 

11 

100 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

13 

13 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

18 

90 

2 

10 

1 

5 

20 

18 

90 

2 

10 

1 

5 

16 

10 

63 

6 

37 

2 

13 

51 

46 

90 

5 

10 

4 

9 

17 

17 

100 

- 

- 

3 

18 

13 

12 

92 

1 

8 

- 

- 

8 

5 

63 

3 

37 

- 

- 

5 

3 

60 

2 

40 

1 

20 

10 

9 

90 

1 

10 

- 

- 

14 

10 

71 

4 

29 

2 

14 

32 

24 

75 

8 

25 

8 

25 

2 

2 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 
0 
1 

17 

81 

4 

19 

1 

5 

1 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

83 

1 

17 

_ 

_ 

8 

6 

75 

2 

25 

2 

25 

10 

1 

10 

9 

90 

- 

- 

GENERAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS 


ADpendix  No.  31 


Block 
Number 


Buildings  Sound 

or  Needing     Buildings 

Total  Number   Minor  Repair  Deteriorated 

Of  Buildings    Number     %  Number     % 


Buildings  Vacant 

Or  Abandoned 
Number     % 


4210 
4151 
4152 
4153 
4064 
4258 

Totals 


9 

1 

889 


560 


67 


89 

100 

62 


33 


11 


329 


1 
108 


67 

11 
12 


Average 
per  block 


16 


10 


62 


38 


12 


Appendxx  Wo.    32 
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ROXBUHY  ACTION  PROGRAM 

TARGET  AREAKIIH 


Appendix  No.  33 
BUILDING  CONDITIONS 

Buildings      Buildings 

Total       Buildings     Needing        Needing  Buildings 

Block   Number  of    Sound     Minor  Repair  Major  Repair  Substandard 

Number   Buildings   Number    %   Number    %  Number  %  Number 


4160 

32 

_ 

_ 

8 

26 

17 

53 

7 

21 

4159 

2 

- 

- 

2 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4075 

45 

9 

20 

4 

10 

11 

24 

21 

46 

4158 

7 

- 

- 

1 

14 

5 

72 

1 

14 

4106 

7 

1 

14 

3 

43 

3 

43 

- 

- 

4105 

25 

- 

- 

13 

52 

9 

36 

3 

12 

4104 

14 

6 

42 

3 

22 

3 

22 

2 

14 

4074 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

100 

- 

- 

4103 

28 

9 

32 

10 

35 

5 

18 

4 

15 

4073 

23 

12 

52 

11 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4039 

2 

2 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

r- 

4157 

44 

- 

- 

18 

41 

7 

16 

19 

43 

4156 

17 

- 

- 

6 

35 

11 

65 

- 

- 

4155 

14 

- 

- 

8 

57 

6 

43 

- 

- 

4101 

35 

- 

- 

28 

80 

1 

3 

6 

17 

4100 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

89 

3 

11 

4099 

29 

- 

- 

2 

7 

13 

45 

14 

48 

4069 

28 

- 

- 

1 

4 

16 

57 

11 

39 

4068 

17 

1 

6 

11 

65 

5 

29 

- 

- 

4066 

66 

13 

20 

42 

64 

9 

14 

2 

2 

4065 

30 

- 

- 

19 

63 

11 

37 

- 

- 

4064 

10 

3 

30 

6 

60 

- 

- 

1 

10 

4014 

22 

5 

23 

9 

41 

8 

36 

- 

- 

4015 

17 

9 

53 

5 

30 

3 

17 

- 

- 

4032 

28 

7 

25 

14 

50 

7 

25 

- 

- 

4033 

9 

4 

44 

2 

22 

- 

- 

3 

33 

4035 

27 

11 

41 

3 

11 

13 

48 

- 

- 

4036 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4037 

11 

3 

27 

3 

73 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4038 

13 

11 

85 

2 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4062 

20 

6 

30 

10 

50 

4 

20 

- 

- 

4063 

20 

7 

35 

12 

60 

1 

5 

- 

- 

4067 

16 

4 

25 

6 

37.5 

6 

37.5 

- 

- 

4070 

51 

38 

75 

8 

16 

5 

9 

- 

- 

4071 

17 

8 

47 

9 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4072 

13 

5 

38 

7 

54 

1 

8 

- 

- 

4084 

8 

3 

37.5 

2 

25 

3 

37.5 

- 

- 

4097 

5 

2 

40 

1 

20 

2 

40 

- 

- 

4098 

10 

4 

40 

4 

40 

2 

20 

- 

- 

4102 

14 

5 

36 

5 

36 

4 

28 

- 

- 

4154 

32 

6 

19 

18 

57 

8 

25 

- 

- 

4206 

2 

2 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4207 

21 

5 

24 

11 

52 

3 

14 

2 

10 

4093 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4094 

1 

1 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4095 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4096 

6 

- 

- 

5 

83 

1 

17 

- 

r- 

4208 

8 

1 

12.5 

5 

62.5 

2 

25 

- 

- 

4209 

10 

1 

10 

- 

- 

8 

80 

1 

10 

4210 

3 

- 

- 

2 

66 

- 

- 

I 

33 

4151 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4152 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Appendix  No.  34 


BUILDING  CONDITIONS  (continued) 


Buildings  Buildings 

Total      Buildings   Needing  Needing  Buildings 

Block   Number  of    Sound    Minor  Repair  Major  Repair  Substandard 

Number   Buildings   Number   %   Number    %  Niimber    %  Number    % 


4153 

0 

- 

- 

4258 

1 

1 

100 

29 

4 

14 

14 


48 


11 


38 


Total 


889 


205 


23 


346 


39 


239 


27 


99 


11 


Average 

Per  Block  16 


25 


38 


25 


12 
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Appendix  No.  36 


PROPERTY  OWNERSHIP  BY  PARCEL 


3lock   Total  Niomber 
dumber   Of  Parcels 


Parcels  with 
Parcels  with  Parcels  with  Parcels  w/   Owner      Parcels  v; 
Residential   Absentee     City       Residence     State  or 
Owner        Ov/ner        Owner       Unknown     Federal 
Number   %   Number   %   Number   %  N\amber   %  Nusjber 


J160 

40 

13 

32 

18 

45 

7 

17 

2 

6 

H59 

1 

1 

100 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1075 

79 

22 

28 

31 

39 

21 

27 

5 

6 

- 

1158 

28 

2 

7 

3 

11 

15 

54 

8 

28 

_ 

1106 

10 

5 

50 

2 

20 

3 

30 

- 

_ 

_ 

1105 

38 

11 

29 

14 

37 

13 

34 

- 

_ 

_ 

1074 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

100 

- 

- 

_ 

1103 

28 

5 

18 

20 

71 

1 

4 

2 

7 

_ 

_ 

[073 

25 

16 

64 

4 

16 

2 

8 

3 

12 

_ 

_ 

039 

5 

2 

40 

3 

60 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

,157 

47 

19 

40 

23 

49 

4 

8 

1 

3 

- 

- 

:156 

26 

8 

31 

8 

31 

6 

23 

4 

15 

- 

- 

155 

27 

7 

26 

11 

41 

9 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

101 

57 

13 

23 

19 

33 

20 

35 

5 

9 

- 

- 

100 

36 

13 

36 

11 

30 

9 

25 

3 

9 

- 

- 

099 

40 

10 

25 

12 

30 

14 

35 

4 

10 

- 

_ 

069 

37 

22 

59 

7 

19 

4 

11 

4 

11 

- 

- 

068 

24 

9 

37 

13 

54 

2 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

066 

93 

49 

53 

24 

26 

16 

17 

4 

4 

- 

- 

065 

54 

21 

39 

19 

35 

12 

22 

2 

4 

- 

- 

064 

15 

- 

- 

11 

74 

2 

13 

2 

13 

- 

- 

014 

43 

17 

40 

10 

23 

16 

37 

2 

5 

- 

- 

015 

26 

12 

46 

6 

23 

7 

27 

- 

- 

1 

4 

032 

31 

16 

52 

12 

39 

3 

9 

7 

23 

- 

- 

033 

32 

11 

34 

3 

10 

18 

56 

3 

9 

- 

- 

035 

30 

18 

60 

10 

33 

2 

7 

3 

10 

- 

- 

036 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

037 

21 

7 

33 

7 

33 

7 

33 

3 

14 

- 

- 

038 

12 

8 

67 

4 

33 

- 

- 

2 

17 

- 

- 

062 

16 

10 

63 

5 

31 

- 

- 

3 

19 

1 

6 

063 

25 

14 

56 

7 

28 

4 

16 

3 

12 

- 

- 

070 

25 

16 

64 

7 

28 

2 

8 

2 

8 

- 

- 

071 

17 

6 

35 

7 

41 

4 

24 

7 

41 

- 

- 

072 

17 

11 

65 

1 

6 

5 

29 

1 

6 

- 

- 

084 

24 

9 

38 

1 

4 

14 

58 

1 

4 

- 

- 

097 

31 

5 

16 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

24 

7! 

098 

18 

4 

22 

5 

28 

2 

11 

3 

17 

7 

3i 

102 

31 

11 

35 

12 

39 

8 

26 

3 

10 

- 

- 

154 

47 

17 

36 

24 

51 

4 

9 

6 

13 

2 

4 

206 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

10( 

207 

35 

13 

37 

8 

23 

14 

40 

3 

9 

- 

- 

093 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

10( 

094 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10( 

095 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

IOC 

096 

14 

- 

- 

2 

14 

- 

- 

1 

7 

12 

8i 

ROPERTY    OWNERSHIP    BY    PARCEL 


Appendix  No.  3  7 


lock   Total  Number 
umber   Of  Parcels 


Parcels  with  Parcels  w/   Parcels  w/ 
Residential   Absentee     City 
Owner        Owner        Owner 
Nnmhpr % Nnnihp.r % Nnmh^r    ^ 


Parcels  w/   Parcels 


209 

26 

210 

16 

151 

8 

152 

21 

153 

26 

258 

19 

067 

30 

208 

10 

12 


13 
30 


10 

11 

5 


12 

13 
5 

53 
37 
50 


9 

15 

2 


Owner 
Residency 
Unknown 
Nnmher   9; 


19 


47  5 
50  2 
20     1 


26 

7 

10 


With 
State  or 
Federal 
Number 


21 
11 
7 
20 
26 


80 
69 

87 

95 

100 


DTALS' 


1443 


465 


32 


414 


29 


312 


22 


113 


DTALS**   1330 


465 


35 


414 


31 


312 


23 


113 


♦including  previous  study  figures, 
♦♦Excluding  properties  with  owner  residency  unknown. 
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ROXBURY  ACTION  PRCXiRAM 

TAROET  AREAIiail 


Annendix  No.  40 


PROPERTY  VALUATIONS 


Lowest 

Total 

Average 

Parcel 

Average 

Total 

Number 

Sq.  Feet 

Highest 

Valuation 

Valuation 

Block 

Square 

of 

Per 

Total 

Parcel 

Non- 

Per 

Number   Feet 

Parcels 

Parcel 

Valuation 

Valuation 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Parcel 

4160 

262,049 

40 

6,551 

607,900 

122,400 

1,400 

900 

15,198 

4159 

88,672 

1 

88,672 

118,000 

- 

118,000 

4075 

238,819 

79 

3,062 

457,500 

115,000 

1,300 

100 

5,865 

4158 

139,619 

28 

4,986 

147,200 

50,000 

3,000 

300 

5,257 

4106 

37,123 

10 

3,712 

33,700 

6,700 

2,400 

800 

3,370 

4105 

61,637 

38 

1,622 

94,827 

5,600 

1,300 

400 

2,495 

4104 

81,660 

19 

4,297 

92,300 

17,600 

1,200 

600 

4,859 

1074 

372,654 

1 

372,654 

963,100 

- 

963,100 

U03 

115,556 

28 

4,127 

134,400 

18,000 

2,000 

1,000 

4,800 

1073 

60,099 

25 

2,403 

113,800 

7,500 

3,500 

400 

4,552 

1039 

83,070 

5 

16,614 

20,400 

6,900 

4,000 

1,600 

4,080 

H57 

113,461 

47 

2,414 

202,200 

30,000 

1,000 

1,000 

4,302 

1156 

91,525 

26 

3,979 

82,300 

6,500 

1,500 

500 

3,578 

;155 

82,268 

27 

4,696 

78,000 

6,500 

1,200 

700 

2,889 

.101 

211,426 

57 

3,709 

276,600 

29,000 

3,000 

400 

4,853 

100 

141,669 

36 

3,935 

77,300 

8,700 

1,800 

600 

2,147 

099 

70,045 

40 

1,751 

323,600 

234,600 

1,200 

600 

8,090 

069 

129,863 

37 

3,820 

308,700 

7,200 

2,100 

800 

9,079 

068 

272,144 

24 

11,339 

83,400 

7,000 

2,200 

300 

3,475 

066 

368,687 

93 

3,964 

306,600 

20,000 

1,600 

200 

3,297 

065 

111,722 

54 

2,069 

117,200 

10,000 

1,900 

200 

2,170 

064 

525,833 

15 

35,055 

437,700 

155,000 

3,500 

1,400 

29,180 

014 

189,671 

43 

4,411 

136,600 

16,500 

2,000 

500 

3,176 

015 

99,435 

26 

3,824 

84,500 

8,000 

1,300 

100 

3,250 

032 

91,950 

30 

3,065 

113,300 

9,000 

1,500 

800 

3,776 

033 

148,870 

32 

4,652 

77,700 

30,000 

1,700 

400 

2,428 

035 

199,176 

30 

3,306 

121,400 

9,500 

1,300 

1,800 

4,046 

:036 

27,730 

1 

27,730 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

|037 

58,524 

20 

2,926 

49,400 

5,400 

1,900 

400 

2,470 

038 

67,741 

12 

5,645 

55,300 

6,000 

6,000 

4,608 

062 

82,187 

15 

5,479 

87,700 

25,800 

1,100 

5,847 

063 

78,940 

26 

3,036 

67,200 

5,000 

900 

800 

2,585 

067 

128,961 

16 

8,060 

137,300 

71,300 

2,500 

200 

8,581 

070 

355,848 

23 

15,471 

194,800 

117,696 

2,400 

6,000 

8,469 

071 

192,901 

17 

11,347 

185,800 

98,000 

4,300 

500 

10,929 

072 

71,309 

19 

3,753 

87,500 

6,500 

4,500 

1,300 

4,605 

084 

62,718 

24 

2,613 

53,400 

6,000 

2,600 

500 

2,225 

D97 

123,514 

31 

3,984 

88,100 

11,100 

3,500 

400 

2,842 

D98 

63,954 

18 

3,553 

49,700 

7,900 

3,500 

700 

2,761 

L02 

137,069 

30 

4,569 

107,100 

15,400 

2,800 

700 

3,570 

L54 

315,855 

47 

6,720 

351,300 

151,500 

1,400 

300 

7,474 

206 

113,244 

32 

3,538 

166,300 

5,196 

207 

116,626 

35 

3,332 

111,100 

16,200 

1,100 

300 

3,174 

)93 

12,347 

6 

2,058 

4,700 

]  ,200 

400 

783 

094 

17,815 

4 

4,458 

33,300 

27,800 

27,800 

1200 

8,325 

)95 

67,021 

19 

3,527 

62,000 

13,900 

4,500 

300 

3,263 

ROPERTY  VALUATIONS 
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Total 
Total   Number 
lock   Square    of 
umber   Feet   Parcels 


Average 
Sq.  Feet 

Per       Total 
Parcel    Valuation 


Lowest 
Parcel       Average 
Highest     Valuation    Valuation 
Parcel     Non-  Per 

Valuation   Vacant   Vacant   Parcel 


096    46,556 

14 

3 

,325 

45,300 

208    69,479 

10 

6 

,948 

162,900 

209   159,323 

26 

6 

,128 

43,000 

210    36,303 

16 

2 

,269 

73,800 

151    15,025 

8 

1 

,878 

12,200 

152    48,125 

21 

2 

292 

48,000 

153   241,208 

26 

9 

277 

339,700 

258    39,681 

12 

3 

307 

28,100 

DTAL  7,134,348 

1419 

8,270,227 

f^.    PER* 

.OCK    104,916 

21 

5, 

066 

110,371 

10,500 
72,000 
17,100 
36,500 
3,500 
7,100 
38,000 
11,000 


4,800 

4,000 

6,500 

33,700 


1,000 
3,000 
2,900 
3,600 

700 
1,300 
1,000 

400 


3,236 
16,290 
1,654 
4,613 
1,525 
2,290 
13,065 
2,342 


5,255 


♦Excluding  Block  Numbers  4159,4074,4151,4152,4153  and  4206 


///■ '  //^'M^ 


-=~r 


.>  ife..-;; 


-.=-1     Lc'J        II         F- ^ 


Coinmunitv  Attitudes 
&   Opinions    Survev 


F:^J''/§^i^o,c 


1-20   Cluster  nos . 

include  3 

housing  units 
each 

Starting 
location 


'm^. 


2^^i-^    Xx      //// 


:h  -J:^\^^      ^^-^^  .X<^J 


ROXBURY ACTION  PROGRAM 

TARGET  AREAIIIII 
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ROXBURY     ACTION     PROGRAM 


10    LINWOOD    STREET,       ROXBURY,      MASSACHUSETTS      02119 


(617)  442-4400 


HIGHLAND  PARK  NEIGHBORHOOD  PRESERVATION  STUDY 


The  Roxbury  Action  Program  is  conducting  a  selective  survey  of 
the  housing  needs  in  the  Highland  Park  Area.   The  information 
being  gathered  is  vital  for  proper  neighborhood  planning,  so  that 
the  Roxburv  Action  Program  along  with  neighborhood  residents  can 
better  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  families  in  our  area- 

By  means  of  an  exact  samplina  procedure  you  have  been  selected 
as  a  respondent  for  this  survey.   Your  personal  opinions  and 
attitudes  are  essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  true  representative 
sample  of  neiahborhood  opinion.   During  the  next  few  days  we 
shall  try  t^  reach  you  again,  and  we  hope  vou  will  be  able  to 
take  part  in  our  studv.   Only  with  citizen  participation  can  all 
our  problems  be  solved.   The  interview  is  short  and  we  are  sure 
you  will  find  it  interesting. 

If  you  have  any  Questions  concerning  our  study  or  would  like  to 
arrange  an  appointment  to  meet  with  one  of  us,  please  call 
442-4400,  extension  38  or  39. 


Sincerely  yours. 


irdson 
Project  Director 


Selected  By  The  United  States  Jaycees  As  One  Of  The  Nation's  lOO  A\ost  Successful  Self  -  Help  Programs 


PATRICIA     HAYNOR 
CHAIRPERSON 


GEORGE    J.     MORRISON 
PRESIDENT 


LLOYD     H.     KING 
VICE     PRESIDENT 


FORSYTHIA     A.     CRAYTON 
TREASURER 
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HIGHLAND  PARK  PLANNING  PROFILE  SURVEY 

sponsored  by 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CO'-IMUNITY  AFFAIRS 
COMMONTVEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

conducted  by 

ROXBURY  ACTION  PROGRAM  & 
STULL  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


HI!   Mv  nane  is  and  I  am  doing  a  survey  for 

the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  &  Roxburv  Action  Program 

on  the  attitudes  and  needs  of  Highland  Park  residents  as  regards 

newly  rehabilitated  housing. 

1.  How  many  persons  14  years  of  age  or  older  live  in  your  household? 

2.  (IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  TO  Q  1 )  How  manv  males  14  years  of  ago  or  older 
live  in  your  household? 


CONSULT  RESPONDENT  SELECTION  KEY  BELOI'7  TO  OBTAIN  PERSON  14  YEARS 
OR  AGE  OR  OLDER  THAT  IS  TO  BE  INTERVIEWED 


My  instructions  say  that  I  should  interview  (RESPONDENT  SELECTED) 

Number  of  Persons  14  and  Over 
Number  of  Persons  14  and  Over 


CASE  NUMBER 

CENSUS  TRACT  NUMBER 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

BLOCK  NUMBER 

TI^>[E    INTERVIEW    BEGAN 


"     1  1 

n 

STREET    ADDRESS 


DATE    OF    INTERVIEW 


NAJ^IE    OF    INTERVIEI^TER 


1.  Ilov  lonq  have  vou  lived  in  the   Highland  Park  community? 

2.  Durino  your  residence  here,  what  changes  have  you  seen  in  th^ 
comii-unity?  YJ^  ijO  ^een  m  the 

3.  Briefly  describe  ^/nat  these  changes  have  been. 


'lo   Do  these  changes  represent  growth  or  decline? 


Jhat  CO   you  like  or  dislike  about  the  Ro;a.ury  coiin:unity? 


^o transportation 

^" schools 

^' _sho^)ping  areas 

^^'' retail  prices 

s._ neigiiborG/people 

f » ^:iou3  ing 

?" .conTinunity  organir^ations 

^}- receational  facilities 

i  • coinr.lun i ty  cohe s  ion 

J .     noise 


k. 

i„; 

m,' 

n„ 

o," 

p. 


s, 
t' 


_crirae 

_problem  teenagers 
_p.ixed  population 
_j)Olice  protection 
_availabie  healtn  and 

medical  facilities 
_public  services 
_presence  of  children 
_visual  aesthetics 
_ent3rtain):Aent 

other 


.^o      youldyou  be   interested  in   seeing  a   greater  mixture   of   incoraes 
m  tnis   comnunity? 
Y-0 ■  ,jo  

7,       (For   those   ans-vering  yes)    ^Jhat   tv-yes? 


raore 


less 


sane 


lover 

mi.ij.le 

upper 


8.       (For  thos 
mix 


r  those   answering  no)    ,^hy  woulcln^t  you  ./ant   to  see   a  creater 
ture  of   incomes?  .inciter 


Are  you  willing  to  remain  in  and  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  Highland  Park  community?    YES NO  ^ 

Kov;  long  are  you  willing  to  wait  before  seeing  positive  change? 

a-. less  than  a  year 

b. 1-3  years 

c. 3-5  years 

d, 5-10  years 

e . beyond 

Do  you  feel  that  our  community  organizations  benefit  the  community? 
YES HO 

Do  you  feel  this  community  organization  (R.A.P.)  has  produced  or  con- 
tributed to  any  changes  in  this  community? 
YES JO 

Do  you  utilize  any  services  either  directly  or  indirectly  provided 
by  our  community  organization  or  by  MCA/RM-SC/RMTI  etc.? 
YES NO 

Wlaich  organization/organizations  do  you  feel  have/has  been  most 
effective  in  serving  this  community?  (Rank  in  order  of  pre- 
ference 1-4) 

Are  you  aware  of  the  follov/ing  community  organizations  and  their 

functions? 

a„   Roxbury  Action  Program 

Function 

b.  Lov/er  Roxbury  Conmunity  Corporation 

Function 

c,  Roxbury  .'iulti  Service  Center 

Function 

d.  1'iori.el  Cities  Administration 

Function 

e,  Soutnwest  Corridor  Land  Development  Coalition 

Function 

f,  Ell '.a  Lewis  School/Center  for  Afro-American  Artists 
Function 

g.  Circle-  Inc. 

Function 

h,   Robert  '^oulc,  Saaw  House 

Funct  ion __^ 

i.      Roxbury  iledical   'I'echnical   Institute 

Function „_______ 

j.   Freedom  House 
Function 


k.   Circle  Venture  Capital   Func,  Inc. 


r  uiiccion 


lo      Small  }Ju3ines3    Development   Corporation 
Function 


16,   Have  you  ever  been   active   in   an   orcjanization   in.    o'j^  cornniunity? 
YKS no 

17 o    '-'hat   type   of   or^anizcition  v/as    it? 

a. cnurch   affiliated 

Do scaool    affiliated 

Co coiiJTi unity   orc^anization 

d  o o  t  n  e  r 

li;.    riow  effective   has   txie   leadership   in   this    community  been? 

ao non-ef  f  octive 

bo raoderately   effective 

Co ^iiighly   effective 

19  o    Are   you   av/are   of   any   developments    in   this    community   that   are 
sponsored  by    ^*^^^  ^'^  other  community  organizations? 

riuUSI-IG 
20.   a.    Do  you  rent  or  own  your  dweUing?_ 


b.  What  is  the  total  monthly  mortgage  cost  (carrying  charge)? 

c.  What  is  the  term  of  the  mortgage(s)? 

—  d.     HOW  long  have  you  owned  this  house? 

e.  How  much  equity  do  you  have  in  this  house? 

f .  How  many  tenants  do  you  have ? 

21.  How  long  have  you  been  living  at  this  address? 

22.  (for  renters)    Would  you  consider  owning  a     home  in  this  community?   YES NO_ 

23.  If  not,  why  wouldn't  you  consider  owning  a  home  here? 


24 o    (for   owners)    Joalc.  yoii  oe   intar.isted   in   acquiriiig   a   loan   for 
aorae 


rae    ii.iproveiuents    on   your    ^^roporty?      Y^S  i^O 


25  o    Have   you   ^v<^r   attciupteu   to    acquire    sucn   a    loan? 
YES JO 

2o.    Froi'  whicn   institution,    and.  were   you   successful? 

Institution 

Y^S  JO 


27^/yre   you   aware   of   existing  government  loans  and  programs  707 

rehabiUtation?_    YES NO 

b.  Would  you  be  interested  in  the  (707  state  rehab  &  leasing  program)? 

2G.   Would  you  be   interested  in  seeing   low   interest,    short  terra 

leans   provided  by  organizations   in  the   conraunity    (i.e.    Circle 

Cci-nplex,    Roxbury  Multi-Service   Center,    Roxbury  Action  Program)  ? 

Yi:3 NO 

29.    Have  you  ever  considered  moving  to  another  coitmunity? 

YES  no  WHERE 


29a. For  what  reasons? 


30,  For  those  who  answered  "YES"  to  questioi  2?.   If  these 
services/conditions  etc.  exist.id  in  this  coinmunity  v/ould  this 
be  an  incentive  to  remain  here?      ysS__ MO 

31,  '^hat  type  of  housing  would  you  like  to  sea  constructed  in  this 
coiiTin  unity? 

A1  . lo'7  incorae 

2. moderate  income 

3. ^middle  income  C1  . Rental 

g-] garden  apartments  2. Co-operative 

2  ^high  rise  3. Condominium 

^'      single  family  dwellings 

32.aAre  you  aware  of  abatements  on  property  taxes?  (for  owners) 

YES UO 

b.  Have  you  ever  used  the  procedure? 

33,  (for  renters)  Did  you  know  that  a  portion  of  your  rent  is 
allocated  to  defray  the  cost  of  property  taxes? 

YES IIO HOW  MUCH 

EDUCATIQJ 

34,  Do  you  have  children  of  school  age?   YES UO How  Many 

35,  Do  they  attend  school  in  this  area?   Y>:S 130 If  Not  Where_ 

35,  Vlhat  school  do  they  attend? 

37.  Hov;  would  you  rate  the  curriculiara  (i,e,  educational  program)  in 
the  school? 

a, poor 

b, fair 

c, good 

do excellent 

38.  (for  those  who  exrjress  problems)  vJhat  do  you  feel  are  the  most 
pressing  problems  v;ithin  the  school? 

a. financing 

b, inadequate  curriculum 

c. inadequate  staffing 


do apsthetic  ac'itiinistrators 

a. iinconccrned  school   corrirn.ittec 

£,  other 


39.   AiG  you  a   registered  votcsr?  YES NO 


40.  Did  you  vota  on   the   recent   school   CoiriraittGe   Referendum? 
YES fJO 

41.  VJhich   Plan   did  you  vote    for? 
a. Plan    1 

b, Plan   2 

c« Plan    3 

do Plan   4 

42.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  participace  in  any  of  the  existing 
voluntary   school  programs    ?    (ioe.    Ifetco)      YES WO 

43.  il.OTEs  A  DECENTRALIZED  SCHOOL  SYSTE'i  'IJOULD  BE  O^jE  1?^  T^JHICH  THE 
COi'iJlUJITY  ^JOULD  MAKE  DECISI0;IS  SUCH  AG  CURPJlCULUrl  DEVELOPIIEi^T 
HIRING   P^JD    FIRIiTG   PRZ\CTICES,    ETC. 

If  the  school  system  became  decentralized,  received  funding 
comparable  to  suburban  schools  j.  yet  remained  predominantly 
Black i,  voulc  you  consider  leaving  your  child  in  the  school? 

44.  Tould  you  consider  moving  to  another  community  solely  on  the 
educational  benefits?   YjjG 140 

TF.Ai^SPORTATIQN 

45.  ^fhat  is  your  primary  mode  of  transportation? 
a. car 

b, ^bus 

c  o s  ub\/ay 

do     taxi 


e, other  (specify) 


46.  Are  you  satisfied  witn  the  pres-^nt  public  transit  system? 
YES UO 

47,  What  improvements  would  you  like  to  see  in  the  transit  system? 

a, new  lines  (if  so,  whore )  • 

b„ increased  runs  on  existing  lines  ^  if  so,  \/hat  lines? 

c, extended  service 

' until  IsOO  am 

ijntil  2  1 00  ara 

until  3  s 00  am 

all  night 


43.  Has  access  to  schools  and  emplo^/rient  opportunities,  by  means  of 
the  transit  systeia,  been  a  factor  in  keeping  you  in  the  commu- ' 
nity?      YES 110 


49 


If  you  v/ere  given  the  task  of  placing  priorities  on  the 
following  areas  of  need,  nov;  ivould  you  rate  them.   Rating: 
l=9reatest  priority  4=lea9t  priority? 
^o    F'llDlic  facilities 


^  - Sducacion 

Co iransit 

-" Public  services 


Does  tne  orasent  transit  system  allov;  a  reasonable  amount  of 
acceGsibility  to  the  following  services?  (rate  EXCELLENT 
GOOD,  FAIR,  POOR) 

3 » enployraen  t 

bo schools 

C' /lealth    and  rr.sdical    care 

<'''■" ^entertainment 

f  / 


_retail  shopping  areas 
_others  (specify) 


PUBLIC -SERVIC£Sj  •,: 

51o    Please    rate    the    follox^ing   Public   Services, 


52, 


54, 


GArqAC^    COLLLCTIOiJ 


lxci:lle:V2 


GOOI 


SI 

ROAD    RLPAIRS ' 

C'iT^ET    LIGri'xTTG  J 

F I .^.  r-RO'iVt^cy I oIj  r 

HE  ALrH/i  Ij^  Di  C)v  L~CARn 

:Ri:cRz;A':;^iori 


t-- 


-f-- 


FAIR 


POOR 


t 


J^o   you  view   public   service    iraproveraents    as    a   positive 
faccor   t.iat  v/ill   help   to  keeu    you 
YZF>  p,-^ 


in   th e   coamiun i ty ? 


COI-JIIJITT    Y    A;TO    IPDUS  /Rliu,    DZVI^LOPi U.J: 


53o  T^i.?t   type   of   coiTjaercial   and   industri~'.l    development  v/ould 

you   like    to   cee   in    Roxbury   or   Highland   Park? 


;re   would  you   like    to   see    this    nev;   developnent   take   place? 
along    ColuTibus   Ave."   S.  W.  Corridor 


ao 

^° in  the  John  Eliot  Sq.   area. 

Co Dudley   .Station 

do Others       (specify) 


:iao   do  you  feel  should  be  responsible  for  initiating  new 
cor.iraercial  and  industrial  devslopiTient? 

f'- . coranani  ty  organ  i  z  at  ions 

j3» local  and/or  federal  governments 


private  corafaniss 
"y-.vivato  e;;treTV'.-oneurs 
others  (specify) 


56.   T'here  do  you  do  the  majority  of  your  shopping? 


57.,    Desid.es  grocery  stores  and  fast  food  shops,  what  types  of 
black  businesses  do  you  support? 


5'6. 


59. 


VJould  you  rather  buy  your  groceries,  clothing,  etc,  in  a 
local  store  (ioe<.  in  the  corcaunity)  or  in  a  store  located 
dc^jntov/n? 

a,  local     

b ,  dov/ntcwn  ' 

c,  Surburban 


Assuming  you  had  money  to  open  a  business,  what  type  of 
business  v/ould  vou  onen? 


60.  Assuming  you  had  a  business,  where  would  you  locate  iti 

a , Rox-b  ury 

b  o Dorches  ter 

c  o ^liattapan 

d  o Dowtovjn 

e,     other 


61.    Hov/  do  you  spend  your  leisure  time? 


62.    ^Jhat  do  you  do  for  entertainment  and  how  do  vou  get  there? 


Now  I'm  going  to  ask  vou  several  questions  about  vourself  and  other 
people  in  your  household 


IF  RESPONDENT  LIVES  ALONE,  SKIP  TO  0  65 


53.   Altogether,  hovr  nany  people  live  in  your  (house,  apartment, 
room) ?  

64.  How  man^'•  of  these  people  are:   (READ  EACH  CATEGORY) 
4  years  or  under 

5  to  13  years 

14  to  16  years 

65  years  or  older 

65.  Hov7  many  cars  are  owned  by  members  of  this  household? 

66.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  this  address? 


IF  Cl\TV_,-R    10  YEARS,  SKIP  TO  O  69 


57,   Hov7  long  have  vou  lived  in  Roxburv? 


IF  OVER  10  YEARS,  SKIP  TO  O  69 


68.  How   lona   have  vou  lived  in  the  Boston  area? 


69.   VThat  is  your  relation  to  the  head  of  this  household?  (CIRCLE  ONE) 


IF  RESPONDENT  LIA/ES  ALONE ,  CODE 
"HEAD"  WITHOUT  ASKING 


1 

2 
3 

head 

wife  of  head 

son  or  daughter 

4 
5 
6 

other  relative 
roomer,  boarder 
roommate 

7 

other 

(speci-^y) 

70.  When  were  vou  born? 

71.  Hov;  old  are  you? 


month 


IF  RESPONDENT  IS  NOT  EMPLOYED, 
SKIP  TO  O  75 


72.   l^7hat  kind  of  v;ork  do  you  do?   (PROBE) 


73.   What  is  your  job  called' 


74.   What  does  the  company  or  business  you  work  for  do?   (PROBE) 


IF  RESPONDENT  HAS  SAID  HE  DRIVES  A  CAR,  SKIP  TO  O  77 


75.  Do  you  have  a  driver's  license?  1 yes  |  ASK  Q  76  [ 

2 no  r  S^IP  '^O  0-    77"! 

76.  Do  you  have  access  to  a  car  to  drive?    1 yes 

2 no 

77.  What  is  the  highest  grade  or  year  of  regular  school  that  you 
have  attended? 

Grade  school   (INDICATE  GRADE) 

College 


Graduate  school 


78.   Did  you  complete  that  (GRADE  OR  PROGRAM)?   1 ves 

2  no 


IF  PvESPONDENT  LI\^S  IN  A  ONE-ROOM  APARTMENT,  SKIP  TO  0  80 


79.   How  many  rooms  are  there  in  this  (house  or  apartment) ,  not 
counting  bathrooms  or  hallwavs? 


!0.   Aoproximately  when  would  you  say  this  building  was  constructed? 
(CIRCLE  ONE) : 

1  before  1940  (32  years  ago)  4  1960  -  1965  (7-11  years  ago) 

2  1940  -  1949  (22-31  years  ago)  5  1965  -  1972  (within  last  6  yrs . ) 

3  1950  -  1959  (12-21  years  ago  6  don't  know 
1.   Do  you:    1   ov/n     2   rent,    or  3   lease 

this  (house,  apartment,  room)?   (CIRCLE  ONE) 


IF  RESPONDENT  RENTS  OR  LEASES,  SKIP  TO  0  84 


!2.   Here  is  a  card  on  which  general  categories  of  market  value  are 
listed.   Select  the  letter  v/hich  you  think  best  matches  the 
current  market  value  of  your  house  and  land. 


HA^ID  RESPONDENT  CARD  A 


01 

A 

0-4999 

06 

F 

25000- 

-29999 

11 

T< 

50000-54999 

02 

B 

5000-9999 

07 

G 

30000- 

-34999 

12 

L 

55000--59999 

03 

C 

10000-14999 

08 

H 

35000- 

-39999 

13 

'•1 

60000  -1- 

04 

D 

15000-19999 

09 

I 

40000- 

-44999 

14 

N 

don '  t  knovz 

05 

E 

20000-24999 

10 

J 

45000- 

-49999 

15 

0 

refused 

13.   What  is  the  aoproximate  size  of  this  lot?   (SPECIFY  ACRES,  SQUARE 
FEET  OR  FEET) 


SKIP  TO  O  86 


i4.   Do  you  pay  rent  by  the  month? 


85.  afTF    "YSS"  TO  Q  84,  ASK"] 


I  IF  "NO"  TO  O  84,  AS^n 


86 
87, 


What  is  the  total  monthly  rent  What  is  the  total  rent  for  vour 
for  your  (house,  room,  apt.)?    (house,  room,  apt.)  and  what 

period  does  this  rent  cover? 

$ $ period 


(*see  below  for  question  85  b.) 

Hov;  many  peonle  in  this  household  have  a  steady  job? 


Here  is  a  card  which  lists  several  ranges  of  income.   Please 
tell  me  the  letter  which  corresponds  to  [ (IF  RESPONDENT  LIVES 
ALONE)  your  total  income  last  year  //  (IF  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD) 
the  total  combined  income  of  members  of  your  household  last 
year.]   IliAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  B  I    (CIRCLE  ONE): 


1 

a 

0-2999 

6 

F   15000-19999 

2 

B 

3000-4999 

7 

G   20000  + 

3 

C 

5000-7999 

8 

don ' t  know 

4 

D 

8000-9999 

9 

refused 

5 

E 

10000-14999 

18,   May  I  have  your  telephone  number  in  case  my  office  wants  to 

verify  this  interview?  telephone  number 

refused         

no  phone        


Thank  vou  very  much  for  your  time  and  cooperation,  (etc.) 


*  85 ,    b .      IF  YES  TO  Q  84,  ASK 

What  is  the  total  monthly  nnortgage 
for  your     home. 


IF  NO  TO  Q  84,  ASK 
What  is  the  total  mortgage  for 
your  home  and  what  period  does 
it  cover? 
$  period 


INTERVIETSTER  OBSERVATIONS 
(FILL  IN  AFTER  LEAVING  HOUSEHOLD) 


89.  \   TYPE  OF  STRUCTURE  IN  TJHICH  HOUSEHOLD  IS  LOCATED  |   (CIRCLE  ONE) 


1  Sinqle  farnily  structure 

2  Two-family  structure 

3  3  --  4  unit  apartment  building 

4  5-19  unit  apartment  building 

5  20  or  more  unit  apartment  building    10   Trailor 

11   Other   (SPECIFY) 


6  Rooming  house 

7  Hotel 

8  Motel 

9  Institution 


90.  I  KIND  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  |    (CIRCLE  ONE) 

1  Mainly  single  family  houses 

2  Both  houses  and  apartm.ents 

3  Mainly  apartments  (3  floors  or  fev/er) 


4  nigh-rise  apartments 
(4  floors  or  more) 

5  Other   (DESCRIBE) 


91.   Did  respondent  sho^-;  language  difficulty  or  marlced  foreign  accent' 

1  ves 


92.   Resnondent's  sex 


no 

male 

female 


5   Other   (SPECIFY) 


93.  Respondent  is   (CIRCLE  ONE) 

1  White  3   Oriental 

2  Black  4   Snanish-soeaking 

94.  I   I   Check  here  if  you  had  difficulty  administering  questions 


D 


or  sets  of  questions.   Indicate  the  number (s)  of  the 
question (s)  here,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  difficulty: 


□ 


95.   i   I   Check  if  here  have  any  serious  doubts  about  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  respondent,  and  indicate  the  basis  for 
your  doubts  and  what  areas  were  involved. 


96.   Time  interview  ended:   a.m, 

p.m. 


Stull  Associates.  Inc. 

Architects  and  Planners 

431  Marlborough  Street 
Boston.  Massachusetts  021 15 
617  267-9585 


PERMANENT   SITE  PROPOSAL 

FOR  ROXBURY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


BY  ROXBURY  ACTION  PROGRAM 


1  he  Roxbur-y  Action  Program  continues  to  emerge  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  effective  community  based  organizations  in  Boston.  Recent 
ly  cited  by  the  United  States  Jaycees  as  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
self  help  programs,  RAP  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  a  broad  range  of 
issues  affecting  the  black  community.  RAP's  principle  objective  however 
is  to  secure  the  physical,  social  and  economic  stability  of  Highland  Park 
and  in  so  doing  demonstrate  a  model  for  minority  community  development 
and  control 

The  Roxbury  Action  Program  has  sponsored  and  developed  nearly  100 
units  of  rehabilitated  housing,   and  has  miore  than  200  units  of  new  housing 
on  the  drawing  boarc.     Working  with  the  Circle  Organization,   RAP  also 
developed  the  area's  only  black  pharmacy. 

A  state  funded  Master  Planning  effort  is  currently  underway  and  via 
this  mechanism,   a  strategy  for  balanced   land  use  develooment  in  Highland 
Park   is  evolving. 

A  careful  and  coordinated  mix  of  development  activity,  public  and 
private,   residential  and  non  residential,  with  attendant  jobs  and  municipal 
services,   is  critical  to  the  overall  stabilization  of  the  black  community. 
Each  sub  neighborhood  has  the  responsibility  of  achieving  a  contributory 
"fit"  within  this  broader  objective. 

Two  sub-areas  within  Highland  Park  which  lend  themselves  particularly 
to  mixed  use  development,  and  afford  multiplier  affect  for  the  larger  black 
community,  are  John  Eliot  Square,  and  the  Southwest  Corridor  Segment, 
between  Roxbury  Crossing,  and  Jackson  Square. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  renaissance  of  historic    John  Eliot  Square 
are  underway .     Many  of  the  RAP  (IIB)  rehabilitated  units  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  square,  the  RAP  pharmacy  is  in  the  square  and  RAP  (IIA),  a  140 
unit  Housing  Development  with  ground  floor  commercial  areas,   is  being 
designed  for  the  adjacent  site  to  Marcus  Garvey  House  at  the  intersection 
of  Highland  and  Dudley  Streets. 

Over  a  million  dollars  in  public  improvements  have  been  approved  by 

the  City  of  Boston,    including  the  renovation  of  Dillaway  House  for  a  history 

related  educational  center  to  serve  both  school  age  children  and  adult 
populations  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Museum  of  Afro-American  History. 


Parks,  plazas,   lighting,  and  a  reorganization  of  traffic  patterns 
and  signalling  are  among  the  improvements  scheduled. 

The  "Civic"  quality  of  John  Eliot  Square,   represented  by  its  urban 
scale,  architecture,  and  hillside  views  north  to  Boston's  skyline  combined 
with  current  development  activity        accent  the  Square's  potential  as  an 
important  community  gathering  place. 

The  Southwest  Corridor  clearly  represents  one  of  the  largest  cleared 
land  development  opportunities  within  the    region.     This  land  which  was 
once  occupied  by  homes  and  businesses,  is  of  national  interest  as  other 
cities  look  to  Boston  as  a  model  for  alternatives  to  major  highway  con- 
struction.    The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  once  highway  corridor  can 
be  successfully  returned  to  appropriate  community  uses  will  be  largely 
determined  by  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  public  investment.     With 
nearly  100  acres  of  developable  land  along  its  length,   its  central  location 
within  metropolitan  fabric  linking  regional  parks  and  cultural  institutions, 
the  planned  relocation  of  the  Orange  Line  transit  facilities,  the  importance 
of  developing  corridor  land  for  community  benefit  cannot  be  overstated. 


HIGHLAND  PARK  AND  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

It  is  against  the  framework  for  total  community  development  outlined 
in  previous  paragraphs  that  the  Roxbury  Action  Program  actively  seeks 
location  of  the  Community  College  and  one  or  more  of  its  sub-colleges 
within  the  Highland  Park/ Corridor  area.     The  site  opportunities  represent- 
ed by  the  Square  and  the  Corridor  appear  to  be  totally  compatible  with  the  College 
organizational  concept  of  senni-autonomous  sub-colleges  supported  by  central 
facilities.     Specifically,  the  Marcus  Garvey  House  and  the  Eliot  Hotel  are 
available  for  acquisition  by  the  college  and  capable  of  renovation  for  use  as 
a  permanent  sub-college  which  could  be  placed  by  the  beginning  of  the  1975 
fall  term. 

The  Southwest  [Development  Coordinator  made  it  clear  that  designation 
of     a  portion  of  the  Corridor  for  transfer  to  the  Community  College  can 
occur  without  delay. 

StuU  Associates,  Architects  and  Planners  as  consultants  to  both  RAP 
and  Roxbury  Connmunity  College  have  investigated  the  appropriateness    and 
containerability  of  the  Eliot  Hotel/Garvey  House  facilities  for  a  first 
permanent  sub-college.     Planning  factors  generated  by  educational  consul- 
tants and  the  previous  president  have  been  used  to  gauge  capacity.     It  is 
understood  that  these  planning  factors  must  ultimately  be  reviewed  for 
conformance  with  educational  philosophies  and  objectives  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. 


ELIOT/GARVEY  ANALYSIS 

Based  on  State  Board  of  Regional  Colleges  definition  of  full  time 
equivalent  students  at  12  academic  hours,  the  required  gross  square 
footage  of  physical  space  per  full  time  equivalent  is  106.5  sq.  ft. 

The  106.5  sq ,  fc.  figure  includes  classrooms,   labs,  administration, 
vertical  and  horizontal  circulation,  toilets,   mechanical  space,  etc., 
but  excludes   physical  education  facilities. 

Garvey  House       Gross  Sq.   Ft.  =  33,674 

Eliot  House  Gross  Sq.   Ft.  =  28,750 


Total,  62,424 

62,424  G.S.F. 

106.5  =    585  FTE  Student  Capacity 

A  585  F.T.E.  student  capacity  represents  a  total  student  reach  in 
excess  the  750  student  enrollment  programmed  for  Stage  II  Development 
in  the  January  12,    1973  Status  Report.     In  addition,  the  Cox  Building 
which  is  adjacent  to  Garvey  and  Eliot  structures  is  available  if  larger 
enrollment  is  required. 

THE  CORRIDOR 


The  major  question  regarding  the  Corridor  as  an  appropriate  site  for 
the  College  has  been  the  linear  nature  of  above  sites.     Accompanying 
this  report  are  drawings  illustrating  hypothetical     college  development 
within  linear  site  characteristics  and  with  minimumi  acquisition  outside 
of  Corridor  boundaries  (no  residential  acquisition  is  required)  and  ample 
opportunity  for  phased  expansion. 

In  addition,  the  Corridor  site  (coupled)  offers  a  unique  campus 
opportunity.     The  Square  is  readily  accessible  to  proposed  transit  stops 
and  is  in  close  physical  proximity  to  the  5000  student  campus  school  complex 
currently  under  construction. 

SUMMATION: 

All  associated  with  the  Roxbury  Connmuntiy  College  recognizes 
the  urgency  of  decisions  regarding  the  future  of  the  College. 

The  choice  of  site  for  permanent  facilities  is  but  one  of  a  number 
of  critical  decisions  which  must  be  shortly  n-.ade .     The  search  for  a  site 
has  been  lengthy.     It  is  clear  however  that  few  available  sites  are  capable 
of  maximizing  the  broad  positive  "spin-off  effects  a  community  college 
represents.     On  the  other  hand,  very  few  site  opportunities  exist  which 

offer  the  college  regional  access,  visibility  and  opportunities   to  link 


programmactically  and  physically  with  important  community  and  regional 
institutions . 

R.A.P.  believes  that  John  Eliot  Square  and  the  Corridor  present 
the  highest  probability  for  satisfying  the  sites  and  facilities  objectives 
of  the  college.     Finally,   it  is  significant  that  these  sites  present  the 
opportunity  for  the  Roxbury  Community  College  to  play  a  prominent  role 
in  the  future  of  one  of  this  City's  most  dynamic  and  important  neighborhoods, 
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CITY  OF    BOSTON 

OFFICE    OF  THE    MAYOR 

CITY    HALL.  BOSTON 


KEVI  N  H  WHITE 


November  22,  1974 


Mr.  IjGwis  Cranpton,  Corrmissioner 
Department  of  Conmunity  Affairs 
100  Cambridge  St. 
Boston,  Mass  02202 

Dear  Comnissioncr  Cramp ton: 

With  this  letter  I  confirm  our  support  of  the  Roxbury  Action  Program's  (RAP) 
application  to  DCA  for  funding  under  your  so  called  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Plan.  Tlie  City  has  been  working  with  RAP  during  the  planning  and  formulation 
of  the  plaii.  We  are  pleased  with  the  progress  Ri\P   has  made,  and  endorse  their 
application. 

I  am  delighted  that  CCA  is  considering  investing  in  Highland  Park.  You  are 
shewing  ooncom  for  neighborhood  that  tlie  City  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
supported  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Wb  have  invested  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  Highland  Park  area  over  the  past  few  years.  Over  $8  million 
of  City  Public  Facilities  funds  have  already  gone  into  the  area  and  tlie  City's 
share  in  the  Urban  Renewal  Project  is  considerable.  Further,  the  City  is 
sufficiently  concerned  about  this  specific  project  to  contribute  approximately 
$200,000  in  site  acquisition  and  site  preparation  costs,  this  in  addition  to 
its  normal  inprovoment  activities. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  has  also  shown  considerable 
interest  m  the  aurea.  The  Canpus  High  School  Urban  Renewal  Project  is  clear 
evidence  of  HUD's  interest. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  RAP  proposal  and  encourage  your  tiirely  approval.  Tne 
pressing  needs  of  the  Highland  Park  comnunity  which,  I  understand,  you  have 
certain  personal  familiarity  with,  certainly  merits  your  attention. 

Sincerely, 


i^<<;m.\,  A*r  ^L^Xfc-c 


Kevin  H.  White 
Mayor 


KHW/cev 


c.c.  George  Morrison 

M.  Daniel  Richardson 


Planning  Report 
Annual  Meeting 
November  1,    1974 


We  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  100  units  of  housing  under 
the  705  Program  -  state  public  assistance  housing. 

Intermediate  Planning  Report 

Survey  of  Neighborhood 

Architectural  development  of  Housing 

Worked  for  the  retention  of  Roxbury  Community  College  in  the 
Southwest  Corridor.   The  college  will  be  located  between  Roxbury 
Crossing  and  Jackson  Square.  Will  be  building  a  linear  campus, 
$5  million  planning  grant.   The  college  will  be  the  first  major 
development  in  the  Southwest  Corridor  with  a  projected  opening  date 
in  September  1977.   This  development  will  bring  $50  million  into 
the  community  in  development  funds. 

RAP  IIA  -  140  units  of  low  an  moderate  income  housing  and 

RAP  III  -  96  units  of  housing 

Construction  should  begin  in  the  Spring  of  1975  with  a  completion 

time  of  18  months. 

RAP  is  seeking  joint  authority  with  the  BRA  for  development  in 
Highland  Park  to  prevent  it  from  being  developed  as  a  new  community 
for  the  disenfranchised  suburban  dwellers. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  -  ATTENDANCE 


1.  Sljara  Arkeem 

2.  Diana  Burns 

3 .  Forsythla  Crayton 

4.  Malik  Bogard 

5 .  Richard  Hamlen 

6.  Lloyd  King 

7.  George  Morrison 

8.  Patricia  Robinson 

9.  M.  Daniel  Richardson,  Jr. 

10.  Beverly  Latimer 

11.  John  Gould 

12.  Corliss  Dorsey 

13.  Pat  Raynor 

14.  Rosa  Hughes 

15.  Ida  McKay 

16 .  Jack  Patterson 

17.  Cynthia  DeBois 

18.  Kaicee  Johnson 


31  Marcella  Street 

42  Kenilworth  Street 

5  Linwood  Square 

10  Linwood  Street 

46  Boulevard,  Dedham 

23  Marcella  Street 

40  Linwood  Street 

40  McLellan  Street,  Dor. 

107  Homestead  Street 

133  Clark  St.,  Cambridge 

First  Nat'l.  Bank 
40  Water  Street 

21  Highland  Ave.,  #5 

40  Dorr  Street 

25  Highland  Ave . ,  #2 

Morley  Street 

25  Highland  Ave.,  M 

17  Highland  Ave.,  #1 

23  Marcella  Street 


440-9689 
440-9325 
442-5951 

326-5477 
442-4169 
442-5459 
825-9116 
442-7508 
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SUB-AI>EA  TOO  PLANNING  COUNCIL 
OCTOBER  1,  197t+ 

ATTENDANCE:     RESIDENTS 

AGENCIES:       Co'^pcr  Community  Center 
"  o     -  Hawthorne  Day  Care  Center 

Dinner  Program 
Roxbury  Action  Program 

^^^^=  S"b  Quillin,  Peter  Leonard,  Agnes  Steeves,  John  Zager 

Mary  Harnett,  Marilyn  Cave 

The  Meeting  begrn  with  a  Prr^gress  Report  from  the  Developers. 

George  Morrison  delivered  the  address  for  the  Roxbury  Action 
Program,   He  mentioned  that  the  package  will  consist  of  IOC 
scattered  site  public  t'ousing.  He  also  mentioned  contract 
bedding  will  begin  in  tne  Spring.^  The  Roxbury  Action  Program 
will  be  designated  Manager  of  thie' property . 

Herbert  Long  of  Gardner  Apartments  came  and  briefed  the  residents 
about  progress  on  the  development.   They  have  been  slowed  by 
delays  but  if  everything  goes  according  to  plan,  the  Project 
will  be  back  on  schedule.   It  was  also  mentioned  that  some 
applications  will  be  available  in  the  Sub  Area  Office. 

Ralph  Smith  qlso  gave  information  and  insight  as  to  what  is 
happening  in  the  Campus  High  area.   He  told  us  that  the  Hayes 
House  is  not  taking  any  more  applications.   Mr.  Smith  mentioned 
the  fact  that  they  are  trying  to  build  Town  Houses  with  leasing 
control.   Much  is  being  built  down  in  that  area-most  notably 
Campus  High  and  the  adjourning  elementary  school. 

Information  was  passed  out  on  Food  Stamps  and  questions  were 
answered . 

Information  was  also  given  on  Adult  Education  at  English  High, 
Upward  bound  nt  the  University  of  Mass.  and  other  ij-^portant 
information  on  the  school  issues  and  the  effect  of  bussing. 

ANNOUNCEMENT : 

Cooper  Community  announced  that  they  wore  going  to  form  a 
Football  Team  and  any  interested  youth  should  report  there. 

Hawthorne  Day  Care  Center  informed  residents  of  the  ever  continue.. 
Day  Care  Program  which  will  be  moving  to  SO  Dudley  Street. 

The  announcement  and  introduction  of  Peter  Leonard  as  Team  Leader 
was  last  on  the  Agenda, 

Respectfully  submitted 
Peter  Leonard,  Team  Leader 


Sep  2  5  flfcfl 


Meeting  Minutes 


September  19,  1974 


Meeting  to  discuss  progress  in  regards  to  the  MCA/MNB/BRA 
Designated  Developers  for  the  Kittredge  Square  Urban  Renewal 
Area:   George  Morrison  of  RAP 
Clarence  Dilday  Esq. 

In  attendance  were:   Agnes  Steeves  MNB  Sub  1  Team  Leader 

John  Zager  MNB  Sub  1  Organizer 
George  Morrison  RAP  Developer 
Peter  Leonard  MNB  Sub  2  Team  Leader 
Clarence  Dilday  Moreland  St.  Developer 
Edith  Jones  MNB  Housing 
Al  Edwards  MNB  Housing 
Lynn  Gordon  MCA  Housing  Manager 
Deanna  Brown  MCA  Housing  Planner 
William  Davis  MCA  Chief 
Dick  Ames  MCA  Asst.  Administrator 

The  following  are  those  points  brought  out  by  each  individual 
developer  in  regards  to  the  progress  and  status  of  the  particular 
developement  that  he  is  involved  with: 


(1 )   C.  Dil day  in  re 


Moreland  St.  Development 

Mr.  Dilday  has  contacted  a  representative  of 
the  Christian  Science  Church  who  is  attempting 
to  encourage  a  policy  of  having  the  "Church" 
become  active  in  community  growth. 

Contact  has  been  made  with  H.  Thompson,  Deputy 
Regional  Director  for  HUD  in  regards  to  securing 
a  220  Mortgage  Insurance  program  in  financing 
the  Moreland  St.  package.   (No  formal  application 
has  as  yet  been  completed). 

The  220  program  although  providing  for  no  rental 
subsidies,  will  insure  a  mortgage  so  that  conven- 
tional lending  sources  will  be  less  hesitant  to 
funding  the  package. 

Bob  Mc  Coveny  from  the  BRA  is  assisting  Mr.  Dilday 
in  substantiating  the  fact  that  those  buildings  on 
Moreland  St.  are  of  architectural  significance  and 
as  such  should  qualify  for  funds  to  restore  the 
facades  of  these  buildings. 

The  process  of  developing  the  Moreland  St.  propertie 
would  begin  with  the  BRA  acquiring  these  properties 
and  turning  them  over  to  Mr.  Dilday,  the  designated 
developer.   The  BRA  won't  however  begin  this  process 
until  financial  arrangements  to  rehab  these  building 
are  definite. 

Mr.  Dilday  hopes  to  utilize  the  assistance  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church  in  providing  an  architect 
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and  or  funds  for  development  In  the  Black 
community.  (Stull  Assoc,  will  be  used  as 
architects  if  no  free  services  can  be  found.) 

Time  constraints  not  identified  beyond  an 
optimistic  "next  spring". 

Of  those  properties  designated,  the  boarding-up 
of  one  needs  more  attention.   (The  MCA  Boarding-Up 
Program  will  be  made  aware  of  this  need.) 

The  BRA  has  only  6  properties  listed  as  vacant 
while  the  MNB  had  hoped  for  7  properties  to  be 
included  in  the  Rehab  Package.   That  extra 
building  on  MNB  lists  belongs  to  Ida  Patterson 
who  is  presently  attempting  to  get  MCA  Rehab 
Loans  and  has  an  outstanding  City  tax  debt. 
If  she  is  unable  to  resolve  her  situation,  her 
property  will  be  included  in  the  Rehab  Package 
while  entitling  Mrs.  Patterson  to  the  full 
Housing  Replacement  and  Relocation  Benefits 
from  MCA/MNB/BRA. 

5  abandoned  bdlgs.  &  1  in  poor  condition  (Ida 
Patterson)  &  1  possible  inclusion  owned  by  the 
Higgenbottom  family,  awaiting  312  monies  for 
Rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Dilday  made  it  clear  that  he  will  attend 
the  Sub-Area  2  Planning  Council  Meeting  on 
October  1st  to  explain  the  status  of  his  proposed 
activities  and  give  area  residents  some  concept 
of  the  time  frame  involved. 

(2)   G.  Morrison  of  RAP  in  re:   Kittredge  Square  Renewal  Proposal 

Mr.  Morrison  made  us  aware  that  he  has  negotiated 
with  the  BHA.   The  package  will  consist  of  100 
scattered  site  Public  Housing  units  done  under 
the  705  Program.   This  essentially  means  that 
the  BHA  is  to  gain  control  of  the  units  after 
completion  for  management. 

What  is  to  actually  happen  is  that  RAP  will 
design,  implement  and  supervise  the  contract 
bidding  for  the  BHA.   After  completion  of  the 
package  and  its  formal  presentation  to  the  BHA, 
RAP  will  be  designated  as  managers  of  the  property. 

Included  in  the  design  and  irpl ementation ,  RAP 
will  undertake  to  make  a  Neighborhood  Preservation 
Plan. 


Again  the  optimistic  time  frame  will  begin  contract 
bidding  in  the  spring.   The  BHA  will  award  the 
contracts  under  the  supervision  of  RAP. 
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RAP  IS  in  hopes  of  having  John  Cruz  designated 
as  General  Contractor. 

The  criteria  for  living  in  the  100  scattered 
site  Public  Housing  units  will  be  the  same 
qualifications  as  applies  to  Public  Housing. 

RAP  will  be  doing  the  final  Tenant  Selection  and 
Management  as  delegated  to  them  by  BHA. 

Mr,  Morrison  as  Mr.  Dilday  .ndicated  his  willingnes: 
to  attend  the  October  1st  Planning  Council  Meeting 
to  alert  the  area  residents  as  to  his  Kittredge  Sq. 
Development  progress. 

Model  Cities  will  check  into  whatever  Relocation 
obligations  occur  in  a  BRA  designated  Urban 
Renewal  Area. 

Submitted  by 


Lynn  Gordon 


I- 


May  6,    1974 
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MEMORANDUM 


"■"O:  Mr.    Paul    Parks,    Administrator 

FROM:  Mr.    Bertrarr,    B.    Walker,    Board   Coordinator 

^^-  Special   Called   Board   Meeting  of  May  2,    1974 


Attacr-ied   is   a   copy  of  the   Special   Called    Board   Minutes 
of  May  2,    1974.       ,  he    iten-,s   nnarked   by  an  asterisk   (*)  are  for  your 
infornnation;   the    item   marked   by  two  asterisks   (**)   is   for  your 
action . 


333  DUDLEY  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02119/427-3393 
C  Board  Officers:      □  E,|en  Hafer,  Chairperson  G  Stanley  VVash.ngton,  Vice  Chairperson 
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THE    BOSTON   MODEL  NEIGHBORHOOD    BOARD      INC 
333   Dudley  Street  Roxbury     Mass      02U9 


SPECIAL  CALLED   BOARD   MEETING 
May  2,    1974  6:30  p.m. 


Presiding:      Ellen   Hafer 


BOARD   MEMBERS    IN   ATTENDANCE: 


J.    Nutt 
E.    Hafer 
N.    Crockett 
J .    Farrier 


M.    Barros 
M.    Willis 
I .    Thonnpson 
J .    Diggs 


BOARD   MEMBERS   ABSENT: 


J .    Drury 
R.    Stallings 
L.    McLaughlin 


S.    Wise 
H.    Whitlow 
S .    Washington 


GUESTS    IN   ATTENDANCE: 

Paul   Tierney,    President  City  Council 

CDA    IN    ATTENDANCE: 

Paul    Parks  ,    CDA  Administrator 
Dorothy  Jones,    CDA 
Elaine    Hester, CDA 
Michael    Buckman,    CDA 
Richard   Ames,    CDA 

STAFF   IN   ATTENDANCE: 

B.    Walker,    Board    Coordinator 

L.    Griffin,    Associate   Coordinator 

V^.    Braucher,    Associate   Coordinator 

Ann   Stokes,    Prog.    Field   Coordinator 

Sylvia    Kelley,    Admin,    Field   Coordinator 

Alvin    Edwards,    City   Planner 

Richard    Bradley,    Social    Planner 

Wesley   Biles,    Citizen    Evaluation 

M.    Cave,    Expediter 

Warren    Hurwitz,    P.I,    Dept. 

S.    Givner,    Area    II    Supervisor 

A.    Steeves,    Area   I    Sup. 

M.    Harnet,    Area    I 

J.    George,    Area  VI    Sup. 
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After  a  brief  moment  of  silence,  the  Boston  Model  Neighborhood 
Board  convened  at  7:15  p.m. 

First  on  the  agenda  was  the  continued  negotiations  around  the 
$1.7  million  Model  City  Budget. 

Upon  motion  duly  n^ade  by  Mr.  Diggs,  and  seconded.  It  was 
VOTED:  That  the  Board  go  into  a  ten  (10)  minute  caucus. 

The  caucus  terminated,  and  the  meeting  was  resumed. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  by  Mrs.   Barros,  and  seconded,   it  was 

VOTED:  That  the  Board  accept  the  new  six  (6)  month  budget.  (See  attached.) 

Mr.    Parks  stated  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  figures  as  read 
in  the  new  six  (6)  month  budget,  and  would  take  the  disagreement  with  the 
Mayor's  Staff's  figures  of  $190,000  to  the  Mayor. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  by  Mr.  Diggs,  and  seconded,   it  was 

VOTED:  That  Mrs.  Jessie  Farrier  be  the  delegate  for  the  Northeast 

Citizens  Union. 

Mr.  Walker  read  portions  of  a  memio  from  him  dated  April  4, 
1974  with  regard  to  the  Board's  physical  structure  and  budget.     Mrs.   Stokes 
further  explained  how  each  Sub-Area  office  was  selected  to  stay  open. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  by  Mr.   Diggs,  and  seconded,   it  was 

MOVED:  The  the  Boston  Model  Neighborhood  Board  approve  the  following 

Sub-Area  consolidation:     S-A  II  to  S-A  I,   S-A  III  to  S-A  IV 
S-A  VI  to  V. 

Motion  died  due  to  the  lack  of  a  second. 


Upon  motion  duly  made  by  Mrs.   Nutt  and  seconded,    it  was 

VOTED:  That  the  offices  be  consolidated  to  Sub-Areas  I,   IV  &  V  and  the 

Central  Office,  and  that  the  Staff  develop  suggestions  by  May  9, 
1974  on  how  the  Staff  of  the  other  three  areas  can  be  placed  to 
best  run  these  three  areas. 
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Upon  motion  duly  made  by  Mrs.   Nutt,  and  seconded.   It  was 

VOTED:  That  the  committee  re-structuring  be  referred  to  the  Executive 

Committee  of  May  9,   1974. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  by  Mr.  Diggs,  and  seconded,   it  was 

VOTED:  That  the  Board  approve  Recommendation  I  from  Sub-Area  VI 

for  the  use  of  852-856  Blue  Hill  Avenue  for  the  future  building 
of  a  church  (The  Emanuel  Church  of  the  Nazarene). 

Upon  motion  duly  made  by  Mr.   Diggs,  and  seconded,   it  was 

VOTED:  That  the  Model  Neighborhood  Board  approve  the  Rgxbury  Action 

Program  as  the  developer  of  the  following  properties  within  the 
Kittredge  Square  Project  Area: 

20,  22,   26,   28,   23  &  25  Dorr  Street 

54,   56,   60,  62,   63,   64  &  66  Highland  Street 

99,  101,   103  &  105  Cedar  Street 

23  Linwood  Street 


and  that  the  Roxbury  Action  Program  report  monthly  to  the  Sub- 
Area  Planning  Council  on  the  progress  of  the  project. 

Upon  n-iotion  duly  made  Mr.  Diggs,  and  seconded,   it  was 

VOTED:  That  the  Model  Neighborhood  Board  approve  Clarence  Dilday,   Esq, 

as  tne  aeveloper  of  the  following  properties  within  the  Kittredge 
Square  Project  Area: 

11,  14,  15,   17,   19,   21  &  22  Morley  Street. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  by  Mrs.  Crockett,   and  seconded,    it  was 

VOTED:  That  52  &  68  Highland  Street  be  recommended  as  a  part  of  the 

Kittredge  Square  Project  by  the  Roxbury  Action  Program. 
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Upon  nnotion  duly  made  by  Mr.  Diggs,  and  seconded.   It  was 

VOTED:  That  all  four  sites  of  the  Legacy  of  Parks  Application  be 

accepted  with  the  essential  changes  that  were  made  on 
February  27,  1974  at  the  Sub-Area  V  Planning  Council. 

Mr.  Walker  reported  on  the  City  Council  Hearing  on  the  Ordinance 
of  Monday,  April  29,   1974,   and  announced  that  there  would  be  another  hearing 
on  Monday,     May  6,   1974. 


Meeting  adjourned  at  9:30  p.m, 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Antoinette  R.  Grace 


SIX    MONTH    BUDGET 


Approved  at  Special  Called 
Board  Meeting    May  2,  1974 


PROGRAM 


ALLOCATION 


Citizen  Education 

Citizen  Evaluation                                         $ 

300,000 

Adult   Education 

24,200 

Higher   Education 

42,100 

PFCWLP 

-0- 

Youth   Recreation 

135,000 

Health 

299,000 

Mental   Health 

25,000 

Elderly 

1 

55,000 

Drugs 

50,600 

Child   Care 

12,100 

Spanish  Alliance 

100,000 

Parks   Maintenance 

-0- 

Economic   Planning   -  CDC 

64,000 

Physical    Planning 

43,000 

Housing    Development 

96,000 

Housing    Rehab 

161,300 

City  Services 

-0- 

Research   &   Program   Adn-iinistration 

116,600 

Program  Administration 

197,  100 

Mayor's   Staff 

-0- 

^■~ 

1,721,000 

PROJECT  AREA 
BOUNDARY  AND 
BLOCK    NUMBERS 


SUB  AREA, BLOCK 
EVALUATION 


•    HIGH 

W    MODERATE(MED4UM) 

O    LOW 


PARK 


G3 


BUILDING 
DETERIORATION 


■■      ABANDONED 
^S^      SUBSTANDARD 

MAJOR   REPAIR 
f?^?^      MINOR   REPAIR 

SOUND 


/    /     -, , ,    . 

//     A^'/;^"    DEVELOPMENT 
A>^/5sC7        SEQUENCE    AND 
STRATEGY 


UNITS  SELECTED 
MAINLY     FOR 
705  IN  1A&4 

707  UNITS  IN 
STAGE   U 


